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One thousand one hundred and fifth Meeting. 


OcToBER 19, 1921.— SraTED MEETING. 


The Academy met at its House. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. The Transactions of the last two 
meetings were read and approved. 

There were twenty-two Fellows and one guest present: 

The following letters were presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary: — from C. G. Abbot, W. C. Abbott, I. Babbitt, S. J. 
Barnett, J. S. Bassett, E. W. Berry, N. L. Bowen, J. C. Branner, 
C. D. Buck, F. Cajori, C. M. Campbell, L. L. Campbell, R. Cole, 
C. Day, W. F. Durand, R. A. Emerson, F. E. Farley, M. Farrand, 
W. S. Ferguson, E. C. Franklin, P. R. Frothingham, R. G. Harri- 
son, W. E. Hocking, W. H. Howell, W. J. Humphreys, E. X. L. H. 
Hyvernat, F. E. Ives, C. F. Jenney, A. Keith, O. D. Kellogg, J. F. 
Kemp, F. Lawton, J. G. Lipman, J. L. Lowes, C. D. Maginnis, 
C. T. Main, W. J. Mayo, J. C. Merriam, E. D. Merrill, G. S. 
Miller, W. Patten, F. W. Peabody, W. L. Phelps, C. V. Piper, 
C. R. Post, H. N. Russell, F. Schlesinger, A. W. Scott, J. Stebbins, 
C. W. Stiles, W. S. Thayer, C. H. Walker, J. Warren, David White, 
Arthur Winslow, accepting Fellowship; from Hugo de Vries, G. 
H. Hardy, G. A. F. Molengraaff, accepting Foreign Honorary 
Membership; from A. W. Whitcher, presenting a framed photo- 
graph of Gainsborough’s portrait of Sir Benjamin Thompson, re- 
cently bequeathed to Harvard College; from Miss Susanna 
Willard, presenting a silhouette of Rev. Joseph Willard, Vice- 
President and Corresponding Secretary of the Academy from 
1780-1804; from the University of Virginia, presenting a medal 
commemorating its 100th anniversary; from the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, presenting a medal commemorating its 50th 
anniversary; from the Rumford Historical Association thanking 
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the Academy for a replica of the first Rumford medal; from the 
Reale Université di Padova announcing the celebration of its 
700th anniversary; from R. S. Woodward giving an account of 
the centennial of the University of Virginia. 

The Chair announced the death of the following Fellows: Joel 
Asaph Allen, Class II., Section 3: Charles Pickering Bowditch, 
Class III., Section 2: Eliot Channing Clarke, Class I., Section 4: 
Hiram Francis Mills, Class I., Section 4; and of the [Foreign 
Honorary Member Julius von Hann, Class II., Section 1. 

A biographical notice of Edward Charles Pickering, by J. H. 
Metcalf was presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The President stated that a Conference of Orientalists was held 
at the invitation of Class III., Section 2, of the Academy, in the 
House of the Academy, on October 5th. 

The following communication was presented: Professor C. B. 
Gulick, “The Greek Novel.” 

The following papers were presented by title: 

“The General Conditions of Validity of the Principle of Le 
Chatelier,” by Alfred J. Lotka. Presented by Irving Fisher. 

“The Grid Structure in Echelon Spectrum Lines,” by Norton 
A. Kent and Lucien B. Taylor. 

“Effect of Tension upon Resistance of Abnormal Metals,” by 
P. W. Bridgman. 

“Effect of Pressure on Thermal Conductivity,” by P. W. Bridg- 
man. 

“The Failure of Ohm’s Law in Gold and Silver at High Current 
Densities,’ by P. W. Bridgman. 

“Waverley Researches in the Pathology of the Feeble-Minded,”’ 
by W. E. Fernald, E. E. Southard, M. M. Canavan, O. J. Raeder, 
and A. E. Taft. 

“The Early Evolution of the Reflecting Telescope,’ by Louis 
Bell. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 





1 For the record of this meeting see p. 460. 
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One thousand one hundred and sixth Meeting. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1921.— StaTeD MEETING. 


The Academy met at its House. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

The Transactions of the last meeting were read and approved. 

There were thirty Fellows and two guests present: 

The following communications were presented: 

Louis Bell, “The Early Evolution of the Reflecting Telescope.” 

Discussion followed by A. G. Webster, E. Thomson, H. Cush- 
ing, W. S. Bigelow, and others. 

Desmond FitzGerald, “On a great Collection of Skeletons of 
Animals from Prehistoric Times at the Rancho la Brea, near Los 
Angeles, California.”’ 

Discussion followed by W. M. Davis. 

A. G. Webster, “Hermann von Helmholtz and his Significance 
for a Century of Science.”’ 

C. R. Lanman exhibited specimens of Helmholtz’s autograph. 

The Meeting was then dissolved. 


One thousand one hundred and seventh Meeting. 


DECEMBER 14, 1921.— StatTeD MEETING. 


The Academy met at its House. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

The Transactions of the last meeting were read and approved. 

There were thirty-nine Fellows and two guests present: 

The Corresponding Secretary reported acceptances of Fellow- 
ship from: 

F. S. Converse, A. P. Davis, William Emerson, C. M. T. Loeffler, 
H. A. Pilsbry, A. A. Young, and a resignation of Fellowship from 
R. A. Cram. 

The President announced the death of Charles Robert Cross, 
Class I., Section 2; Chairman of the Rumford Committee since 


1898. 
The Librarian reported the gift to the Library from Admiral 
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F. T. Bowles of a set of the Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects (London), and a set of the Transactions of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers (New York), 
with the offer to continue during his lifetime the gift of the volumes 
of these sets as they appear. 

The following communications were presented : 

Edward P. Warner, Professor of Aéronautical Engineering in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, “ Recent Developments in 
Aéronautical Science.”’ (With lantern slide illustrations.) 

Robert DeC. Ward, “Some Meteorological Phenomena in Rela- 
tion to Flight.”’ 

Alexander McAdie, “Aérography.”’ (With lantern slide illus- 
trations.) 

The Meeting was then dissolved. : 


An Open Meeting was held at the House of the Academy from 
four to six o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

There were about two hundred and twenty-five Fellows and 
guests, including ladies, present. 

Mr. Harlow Shapley, Director of the Harvard University 
Observatory, spoke on “The Galaxy: Its Content and Dimen- 
sions,” with lantern slide illustrations. 

Tea was served in the Reception Room on the third floor. 


The Academy met at its House, on a night made formidable by 
cold and storm. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 
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One thousand one hundred and eighth Meeting. 


JANUARY 7, 1922.— OpEN MEETING. 





One thousand one hundred and ninth Meeting. 


JANUARY 11, 1922.— Statep MEETING. 
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The Transactions of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

There were fifteen Fellows present: 

The Corresponding Secretary presented a letter of resignation 
of Fellowship from W. T. Councilman. 

The following proposed amendment to the Statutes was referred 
to a Committee consisting of the Corresponding and Recording 
Secretaries : 

Chapter III, Article 2, second and last paragraphs, strike out 
after the word Fellow, “having the right to vote.” . 

On the recommendation of the Council it was 

Voted, To make the following appropriation from the income of 
the General Fund: 

$300 for General Expenses. 

$300 for House Expenses. 

The following communication was presented: 

G. A. Reisner, “Archeological Methods Used by the Harvard- 
Boston Expedition.” (With lantern slide illustrations.) 

The following papers were presented by title: 

“Some Hymenopterous Parasites of Lignicolous Itonidide,” 
by C. T. Brues. 

“A Table and Method of Computation of Electric Wave Propa- 
gation and Transmission Line Phenomena,” by G. W. Pierce. 

“Artificial Electric Lines With Mutual Inductance Between 
Adjacent Series Elements,” by G. W. Pierce. 

“The Dioptrics of the Eye As Related to Pictorial Art,” by 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., presented by Louis Bell. 

The Meeting was then dissolved. 


One thousand one hundred and tenth Meeting. 


FeBRuARY 8, 1922.— StaTED MEETING. 


The Academy met at its House. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

The Transactions of the two last Meetings were read and 
approved. 

There were twenty-seven Fellows present: 
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The Corresponding Secretary announced the receipt of the 
following biographical notices: 

Charles Pickering Bowditch, by A. M. Tozzer. 

Barrett Wendell, by Robert Grant. 

The President announced the death of James Bryce, Viscount 
Bryce, Foreign Honorary Member, Class III., Section 3. 

The President announced that an invitation had been received 
from the Académie Royale de Belgique, inviting the Academy to 
take part in the celebration of its 150th anniversary on May 24, 
1922. 

It was 

Voted, To ratify the vote taken at the last meeting, no quorum 
being then present, appropriating $600 from the General Fund, 
to be applied, $300 to General Expenses and $300 to House ex- 
penses. 

The special Committee for an amendment to the Statutes, 
Chapter III., Art. 2, second and last paragraphs, to strike out after 
the word Fellow the words “having the right to vote,” reported, 
recommending that the amendment be adopted; and, a ballot 
having been taken, it appeared that the amendment was adopted, 
twenty votes being cast in the affirmative, and none in the nega- 
tive. 

The President stated that he had appointed E. H. Hall a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Biographical Notices. 

The following communication was presented: 

W. B. Cannon, “New Evidence for Nervous Control of Some 
Internal Secretions.” (With lantern slide illustrations.) 

The following paper was presented by title: 

“Atmospheric Attenuation of Ultra-Violet Light,” by E. L. 
Schaeffer, presented by Theodore Lyman. 

The Meeting was then dissolved. 


One thousand one hundred and eleventh Meeting. 


Marcu 8, 1922.—Statep MEETING. 





The Academy met at its House. 
The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 
The Transactions of the last Meeting were read and approved. 
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There were forty-three Fellows and several guests present: 

The Corresponding Secretary announced the receipt of an 
invitation from the Royal University of Padua inviting the Acad- 
emy to take part in the VII centenary of its foundation, May 
14-17, 1922; and an invitation from the Société Asiatique de 
Paris to send delegates to take part in the 100th anniversary of its 
founding, July 10-13, 1922. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced the receipt of the 
following biographical notices: 

John Wallace Baird, by R. M. Yerkes. 

William Gilson Farlow, by C. L. Jackson. 

The President announced the death of Charles Leonard Bouton, 
Class I., Section 1. 

On recommendation of the Council, the following appropriations 
were made for the ensuing year: 

From the income of the General Fund, $8,300.65, to be used 
as follows: 2 


for General and Meeting expenses $1,300.00 
for Library expenses 3,000 . 00 
for Books, periodicals and binding 1,100.00 
for House expenses 2,300 .00 
for Treasurer’s expenses 600.00 


From the income of the Publication Fund, $3,951.95, to be used 
for publication. 
From the income of the Rumford Fund, $6269.65, to be used 


as follows: 
for Research $1,000.00 
for Purchase and binding of books and periodicals 200.00 
for Publication 600.00 
for use at the discretion of the Committee 4,469.65 


From the income of the C. M. Warren Fund, $1,842.44, to be 
used at the discretion of the Committee. 

E. B. Wilson reported for the Committee on Membership, pro- 
posing amendments to the Statutes as follow: 

(1) toamend Chapter II., Art. 2, by substituting “Two hundred 
and ten” for “Two hundred” in the third line. 

(2) to amend Chapter IX., Art. 1, third paragraph, by omitting 
the words “of the same Class.”’ 
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The President appointed the Nominating Committee for officers 
for the ensuing year, 1922-23, as follows: 

G. D. Birkhoff, of Class I. 

C. H. Warren, of Class II. 

Frederic Dodge, of Class ITI. 

The following communication was presented: 

Adelbert Ames, Jr., “The Physiology of Vision and the Tech- 
nique of Art.” 

The following papers were presented by title: 

“ Additions to the Hydroid Fauna of the Bermudas,” by Rudolf 
Bennitt, presented by E. L. Mark. 

“The Parasitic Worms of the Animals of Bermuda: I. Trema- 
todes,” by F. D. Barker, presented by E. L. Mark. 

The Meeting was then dissolved. 


One thousand one hundred and twelfth Meeting. 


Marca 11, 1922.— Orpen MEETING. 


An Open Meeting was held at the House of the Academy from 
four to six o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

There were about one hundred Fellows and guests, including 
ladies, present. 

Professor George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard University, spoke 
on “The Recent Conference on the Reduction of Armaments.” 

Tea was served in the Reception Room on the third floor. 


One thousand one hundred and thirteenth Meeting. 


Aprit 8, 1922.— SpectaL MEETING. 


A special meeting of the Academy was held at its House on 
Saturday, April 8, at four o’clock in the afternoon to receive Pro- 
fessor Hendrik Antoon Lorentz of the University of Leiden, a 
Foreign Honorary Member of the Academy. 
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A number of Fellows, and guests upon their invitation, were 
present. 

The President introduced Professor Lorentz who spoke on some 
features in the work of the late Josiah Willard Gibbs, Professor of 
Mathematical Physics in Yale College, and Fellow of the Academy. 

At the close of the address an hour was spent socially in the 
upper room where tea was served. 


One thousand one hundred and fourteenth Meeting. 


Apri 12, 1922.— Statep MEETING. 


The Academy met at its House at 8.15 p.m. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

There were thirty-six Fellows present: 

The Transactions of the meetings of March 8 and April 8 were 
read and approved. 

The President announced the death of John Wilkes Hammond, 
Fellow in Class III., Section 1. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a bio- 
graphical notice of William Thompson Sedgwick by Edmund B. 
Wilson. 

The President announced the appointment of C. H. Haskins and 
A. E. Kennelly to represent the Academy at the 150th anniversary 
of Académie Royale de Belgique, on May 24th; and of C. H. 
Haskins and C. H. Moore at the 700th anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Padua. 

The following amendments to the Statutes were adopted: 

Chapter II., Article 2, last line, add the words “and ten”’ so as 
to read “nor shall there be more than Two hundred and ten in any 
one Class.” 

Chapter IX., Article 1, paragraph 3, strike out the words “of 
the same Class.”’ 

The following Communications were presented : — 

Mr. Elihu Thomson. “Laboratory Products.” 

Mr. John L. Lowes. “A Neglected Note Book of Coleridge.” 

The following papers were presented by title: — 
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“A Revision of the Endogoneae.” By Roland Thaxter. 

“The Echinoderms of the Challenger Bank, Bermuda.” By 
Hubert L. Clark. Presented by E. L. Mark. 

“The Heat of Vaporization of Mercury.” By F. W. Loomis. 
Presented by P. W. Bridgman. 

“The Joule-Thomson Effect in Air.” By P. H. sagen Pre- 
sented by P. W. Bridgman. 

“The Ratio of the Calorie at 73° to that at 20°.” By Arnold 
Romberg. Presented by P. W. Bridgman. 

The Meeting was then dissolved. 


One thousand one hundred and fifteenth Meeting. 


May 10, 1922.— ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Academy met at its House at 8.15 p.m. 

The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

Thirty-seven Fellows were present. 

The Transactions of the Meeting of April 12 were read and 
approved. 

Professor J. R. Jewett was appointed a delegate to represent the 
Academy at the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the Société 
Asiatique de Paris, July 10-13, 1922. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Council had 
transferred William Emerson, with his consent, from Class I., 
Section 4 to Class III., Section 4. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the following biographi- 
cal notices: — Joel Asaph Allen, by H. C. Bumpus; Eliot Channing 
Clarke, by G. F. Swain; Henry Lee Higginson, by M. A. DeW. 
Howe; Franklin Paine Mall, by W. T. Councilman; John Elliot 
Pillsbury, by W. H. Dall; Elmer Ernest Southard, by C. M. 
Campbell; Andrew Dickson White, by W. D. Bancroft; Edward 
James Young, by W. W. Fenn. 

The following report of the Council was presented: — 

Since the last report of the Council, there have been reported the 
deaths of seven Fellows: Joel Asaph Allen, Charles Leonard 
Bouton, Charles Pickering Bowditch, Eliot Channing Clarke, 
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Charles Robert Cross, John Wilkes Hammond, Hiram Francis 


Mills; and two Foreign Honorary Members: 


Julius von Hann. 


Viscount Bryce, 


Sixty-one Fellows and three Foreign Honorary Members were 
elected by the Council and announced to the Academy in May 


1921. ‘Two Fellows have resigned. 


The roll now includes 569 Fellows and 67 Foreign Honorary 
Members (not including those elected in April 1922). 
The annual report of the Treasurer, Henry H. E des, was read, 


of which the following is an abstract: 


GENERAL FUND. 


Receipts. 
Balance, April 1, 1921 
Investments . 
Assessments . 
Admissions 
Sundries 


Expenditures. 
Expense of Library 
Expense of House . 
Treasurer . ; 
Assistant Treasurer , 
General Expense of Society . 
President’s Expenses . 
Income transferred to nolscloal: 


Balance, April 1, 1922 


RumrorpD FunD 
Receipts. 
Balance, April 1, 1921 
Investments . 
Sale of Publications 


. $8,495.29 


4,691 .00 
3,480 .00 
100 .00 
257 .65 





. $4,815.44 


2,386.91 
505.96 
250.00 

1,596.61 

64.25 
367.23 





. $3,938 . 64 


4,110.92 
49 . 90 


$17,023.94 


$9,986. 40 


7,037 . 54 








$17,023 .94 


$8,099 . 46 
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Expenditures. 
Research . . Seren 
Books, periodicals wail binding eee ie a a 
RS ng oie gg Beer ge a Gene: 
Sundries ... ees ee 73.50 
Income transferred ‘ lias bh ae ee. ee 
AE I oe ps ee 5,929 .22 
$8,099 . 46 
C. M. Warren Founp. 
Receipts. 

Balance, Apel 1,19021 . ... . + « »- $4226.22 
I 5 cs i oe ee ee ee eee 
Expenditures. 

RI = ges 8 85 a a aes ny} oY 
Vault Rent, part ... a ah? gett 3.00 
Income transferred to sitecdeeil pees | tat ei 52.11 $3,030.11 
ee Sek ee oe ewe 2,402 .06 
$5,432 .17 
PUBLICATION FunD. 
Receipts. 
Se Oe ere 
Appleton Fund investments ... . . . 1,843.68 
Centennial Fund investments . .. . . . 2,441.28 
I ss gy a a ee ae 73.87 
Sale of Publications gS ip tava kas ee eee 
Expenditures . 
EEE TP Ce eee 


BR eae ee ae ee een eae 10.00 
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‘ Income transferred to principal . .. . . $187.32 $3,936.05 
en CE OS ac BE ee wr Me 5,120.13 
$9,056.18 


Francis AMory FunpD 


Recetpts. 
I G0 en ig ni. ne 
Expenditures. 
Pupeeemeetntement...... .... .  96.@ 
Interest on bonds bought ....... 44.00 
Income transferred to principal . . . . . 1,484.15 $1,533.75 





The following Reports were also presented: — 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


The Librarian begs to report for the year 1921-22, as follows: 

During the year, 87 books have been borrowed by 19 persons, in- 
cluding 13 Fellows and 2 libraries. Many books have been consulted 
and used at the Library. All books taken out have been returned or 
satisfactorily accounted for, except three. 

The number of books on the shelves at the time of the last report was 
37,543. 868 volumes have been added, making the number now on 
the shelves 38,411. This includes 170 purchased from the income of 
the General Fund, 54 from that of the Rumford Fund, and 644 re- 
ceived by gift or exchange. 


The expenses charged to the Library during the financial year are: 


gia ORE Aa ie ee ae DE ace RNG ONES 
Binding: — 
FE ROC EO eae 


"TEES PRETTIEST ae 123.21 
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Purchase of periodicals and books: — 





ESR Bi Sak fon a BC RS A ge UE 760 .93 
SESE a CE Dn TS cay tS De Ra ae 221.62 
NS FER AES: eg I BEI ELE 1 Me Oe Si 2.10 
$5,313.21 


ArtTHuR G. WEsstTER, lvbrarian. 
May 10, 1922. 


REPORT OF THE RUMFORD COMMITTEE. 


The Committee met on October 19, 1921. Professor Charles R. 
Cross expressed himself as unwilling to be a candidate for re-election 
to the Chairmanship, the matter of organization was therefore post- 
poned. 

Professor Cross died on November 16, 1921. 

At a meeting held December 14, 1921, Theodore Lyman was elected 
Chairman and Arthur G. Webster, Secretary. 

The following grants in aid of researches in light or heat have been 
made during the academic year 1921-22: 

October 19, 1921. ‘To Professor Norton A. Kent, of Boston 
University, for the purchase of a Lummer Plate; Additional to 
former appropriation (235) . . . . . ee 

To Professor Harvey N. Davis, of Harv wl Univ eile in aid 
of his researches on the Improvement of the Design of Liquid 
Air Machinery (236) . . . 300 

April 12, 1922. ‘To Professor Penny W. Rddewen, ” ee 
vard University, for the continuation of his researches on the 
Thermal and Optical Properties of Matter under High Pres- 
sure; Additional to former appropriation (237) . . . . . 6500 

To Professor Frederick A. Saunders, of Harvard University, 
in aid of his Spectroscopic Researches; Additional to former 
appropriation (238) . . . . og 

To Professor William Dean Winall Badeoniiy, for an 
Investigation on the Heat Energy of Electrons (239) . . . 300 


Reports of progress in their respective researches have been réceived 
from the following persons: R. T. Birge, P. W. Bridgman, W. W. 
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Campbell, A. L. Clark, F. Daniels, P. F. Gaehr, R. C. Gibbs, H. L. 
Howes, L. R. Ingersoll, N. A. Kent, F. G. Keyes, C. A. Kraus, C. L. 
Norton, F. Palmér, Jr., J. A. Parkhurst, H. M. Randall, T. W. 
Richards, F. A. Saunders, W. O. Sawtelle, B. J. Spence, L. S. E. 
Thompson, O. Tugman, F. W. Very, A. G. Webster, D. L. Webster. 

The following papers in the Proceedings have been published with 
aid from the Rumford Fund since the presentation of the last Report: 

Awards of the Premium and Grants for Research in Light and Heat. 
Charles R. Cross, Vol. 56, No. 10. 

The Grid Structure in Echelon Spectrum Lines. Norton A. Kent 
and Lucien B. Taylor, Vol. 57, No. 1. 

The Effect of Pressure on the Thermal Conductivity of Metals. 
P. W. Bridgman, Vol. 57, No. 5. 

The following papers have been approved for publication: 

The Atmospheric Attenuation of Ultra-Violet Light, Dr. E. L. 
Schaeffer. 

On the Ratio of the Calorie at 73° to that at 20°, Professor Arnold 
Romberg. 

The Heat of Vaporization of Mercury, Professor F. W. Loomis. 

The Joule-Thomson Effect in Air, P. H. Royster. 

For nearly twenty-five years Professor Charles R. Cross acted as 
Chairman of the Rumford Committee. The members of the Com- 
mittee wish to express their appreciation of his untiring devotion and 
to record their deep regret at his loss. 

THEODORE LYMAN, Chairman. 
May 10, 1922. 


REPORT OF THE C. M. WaRREN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee had at its disposal at the end of the fiscal year in 
March 1921, $4,501.03. During the year ending March 31, 1922, 
grants to the amount of $2,875 were made. The balance on that date 
was $1,626.03. 

Since the last annual report awards have been made as follows: 

To Professor Henry Fay, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
$200 was granted June 1, 1921, for a research on the influence of nitro- 
gen upon the case hardening of steels and the study of the heat treat- 
ment of beta-brasses. 
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To Professor H. H. Willard, University of Michigan, $300 was 
granted June 1, 1921, for the study of an electrometric method of de- 
termining the endpoint in volumetric analysis. 

To Professor R. L. Datta, Calcutta, India, $400 was granted June 1, 
1921, for a research on the determination of the temperature of ex- 
plosion of endothermic substances. 

To Professor D. A. MacInnes, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, $100 was granted June 15, 1921, for work on liquid junction 
potentials. : 

To Professor L. J. Desha, Washington and Lee University, $200 was 
granted September 23, 1921, for a study of the fluorescence of organic 
compounds. 

To Professor V. K. Krieble, Jarvis Chemical Laboratory, Trinity 
College, $100 was granted February 21, 1922, for a study of asphalts. 

To Professor F. R. Brunel, Bryn Mawr College, $200 was granted 
February 21, 1922, for work on the addition of halogen hydrides to 
unsaturated compounds. 

To Professor C. James, New Hampshire College, $500 was granted 
May 4, 1922, to be applied toward an investigation on the ytterbium 
earths. 

To Professor Charles A. Kraus, Clark University, $500 was granted 
May 4, 1922, to continue his work on the constitution of metallic 
substances. 

Reports of progress have been received from Professors Brunel, 
Kraus, Conant, James, Fay, and MacInnes. The other recipients of 
grants have been asked to submit reports of their work. 

The Chairman of the Committee is attempting to get as complete a 
collection as possible of reprints of the papers describing the work 
which has been assisted by grants from the Warren Fund in the past. 


JAMES F. Norris, Chairman. 


May 10, 1922. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


During the twelve months since the presentation of the last annual 
report, from April 1, 1921 to March 31, 1922, there have been pub- 
lished No. 3 of Vol. 14 of the Memoirs, Nos. 5-11, inclusive, of Vol. 56 
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of the Proceedings, and Nos. 1 to 10, inclusive, of Vol. 57. Costs of 
printing, happily, show a slight falling off from the excessive prices of 
preceding years, which is partly offset by the increased use of plates 
and line engravings in the published papers. The financial statement 
is as follows: 











Receipts. 
perenee, Bee 1,107)... ss we et CSRS 10 
Appropriation hoe Se eS eae! 
males Gf puumentions . 1... es ee. 226.18 
Received for authors’ reprints .... . 75.03 $9,742.42 
Expenses. 
Engraving, printing, and binding . . . . $3,450.92 
Se ee Ea es 277 .97 
Committee’s expenses ........ 9.84 $3,738.73 
PL IE I gs a Se $6,003 . 69 


The above figures do not include the sum of $382.58 received from 
the Rumford Committee for publication of Rumford papers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Louis Derr, Chairman. 
May 10, 1922. 


REPORT OF THE HousE COMMITTEE. 


The House Committee submits the following report for 1921-22. 

With the balance of $12.35 left from last year, an appropriation ‘of 
$2,500, and $145 received from other societies for the use of the rooms, 
the Committee has had at its disposal the sum of $2,657.35. - The total 
expenditure has been $2,531.91, leaving an unexpended balance on 
April 1, 1922, of $125.44. The expenditure has been as follows: — 


ee San ee OO Sy EMOTES 
A. Light Pe eee TE ee 


Electricity ‘. RM Soy Poe eo 
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Coal - a ile a ks a eal ig ase 

rem 52 ESS Oe eis gh Ne 30.50 
emma 35> Sit Sark oy Ua tens ts go 71.45 
ee eae ere etree ree 
NN oo ag tie Bee eee iat ae og Re 8.80 
DT eee es cg a Oe a ae re 78.18 
eS eee a eo rere fee ane 10.78 
SET ae re CAR ee CES ORR RR: 
I ooo Te eerie welt tg 29.70 
ee ES = OEE ee eee ee 


The amount $145 contributed by other societies for the use of the 
building leaves the net expense of the House $2,386.91. 
Meetings have been held as follows: — 
The Academy 
Stated meetings 
Open meetings . 
Special meetings 
American Antiquarian Society 
Archaeological Institute 
Colonial Dames 
Colonial Society . 
Geological Club of Reston. 
Harvard-Technology Chemical Club 


NN PR ee RP CH OC 


3] 


The rooms on the first floor have been used for Academy Council 
and Committee meetings and also by the Trustees of the Children’s 
Museum. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN OSBORNE SUMNER, Chairman. 
May 10, 1922. 


On the recommendation of the Treasurer, it was 
Voted, That the Annual Assessment be $10.00. 
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The annual election resulted in the choice of the following 
officers and committees: 


GEORGE F. Moore, President. 

Eximu THomson, Vice-President for Class I. 
Harvey CusHinG, Vice-President for Class I]. 
Artuur P. Ruae, Vice-President for Class [1T. 
Harry W. TyLer, Corresponding Secretary. 
CHARLES B. Gutick, Recording renee. 
1Henry H. Epes, Treasurer. 

Artuur G. WessterR, Javbrarian. 


Councillors for Four Years. 


Epwarp V. HuntinaTon, of Class I. 
CHARLES PALAcuE, of Class II. 
Wituram C. Wait, of Class ITI. 
Krrsopp Lake, of Class IIT. 


Finance Committee. 


Henry P. Watcorrt, JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
Haroitp Murpock. 


Rumford Committee. 


THEODORE LYMAN, Louis BELL, 
Artuur G. WEBSTER, Percy W. BripGMAn, 
E.iau THomson, Harry M. Goopwin, 


CHARLES L. Norron. 


C. M. Warren Committee. 


JAMES IF’. Norris, WaLTeR L. JENNINGS, 
Henry P. TA.sor, Artuur D. LITtte, 
GREGORY P. BAxTER, LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON, 


FREDERICK G. KEYES. 





1 Died October 13, 1922. 
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Publication Committee. 


Louis Derr, of Class I. 
HERBERT V. NEAL, of Class II. 
ALBERT A. Howarp, of Class ITI. 


Inbrary Committee. 


Harry M. Goopwin, of Class I. 
Tuomas Barsour, of Class II. 
WituraM C. Lane, of Class ITI. 


House Committee. 


JoHN O. SUMNER, 
Ws. Sturcis BIGELow, Rospert P. BIGELow. 


Committee on Meetings. 


THE PRESIDENT, GEORGE H. PARKER, 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY, Epwin B. WILSson, 
EDWARD K. RaAnp. 


Auditing Committee. 


GEORGE R. AGASSIZ, JOHN E. THAYER. 


The Council reported that the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Academy : — 


Class I., Section 1 (Mathematics and Astronomy): 
Walter Sydney Adams, of Pasadena, California, as Fellow. 
Arthur Stanley Eddington, of Cambridge, as Foreign Honorary 
Member. 
Class I., Section 2 (Physics): 
Edwin Crawford Kemble, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 
Class I., Section 3 (Chemistry): 
Richard Chase Tolman, of Washington, as Fellow. 
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Class I., Section 4 (Technology and Engineering): 
Gano Dunn, of New York, as Fellow. 

Thomas Alva Edison, of New Jersey, as Fellow. 

Class II., Section 1 (Geology, Mineralogy, and Physicsof the Globe): 
Emmanuel de Margerie, of Paris, as Foreign Honorary Member. 
Austin Flint Rogers, of Palo Alto, as Fellow. 

Class II., Section 2 (Botany): 

William Henry Weston, Jr., of Cambridge, as Fellow. 

Class II., Section 3 (Zoédlogy and Physiology): 

Nathan Banks, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 
Thorne Martin Carpenter, of Boston, as Fellow. 
Alfred Clarence Redfield, of Boston, as Fellow. 

Class II., Section 4 (Medicine and Surgery): 

Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt, of Cambridge, as Foreign Honorary 

Member. 

Stanley Cobb, of Ponkapoag, as Fellow. 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale, of Boston, as Fellow. 
Robert Williamson Lovett, of Boston, as Fellow. 

Class III., Section 1 (Philosophy and Jurisprudence): 
William McDougall, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 

Class III., Section 3 (Political Economy and History): 
Edward Channing, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 

George La Piana, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 
Henri Pirenne, of Ghent, as Foreign Honorary Member. 

Class III., Section 4 (Literature and Fine Arts): 

Arthur Kingsley Porter, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 
Paul Joseph Sachs, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 
Charles Henry Conrad Wright, of Cambridge, as Fellow. 


Monsieur J. Cavalier, Professor in the School of Science of 
the University of Toulouse and Rector of the University, ad- 
dressed the Academy. 

The following paper was presented by title: “'The Phenomena of 
Polymegaly in the Sperm-Cells of the Family Pentatomidae.”’ 
By Robert H. Bowen. Presented by Edmund B. Wilson. 

The Meeting was then dissolved. 
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OcTOBER 5 AND 6 AND 7, 1921.— SpreciaL MEETING OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 


A Special Meeting was held at the House of the Academy, 
beginning on Wednesday morning, the 5th of October, at ten 
o’clock, when the Academy received the Delegates from the 
Société Asiatique of Paris and the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don, deputed to confer with the members of Class III of the 
Academy upon matters concerning the promotion of Oriental 
studies. 

A series of joint meetings of Orientalists was begun at London 
in 1919, and continued at Paris in 1920. This meeting of 1921 was 
held as a continuation of that series.. In July, 1922, the French 
Society will celebrate the centenary of its foundation, and in 1923 
the British Society will follow suit. Not until 1924 would another 
opportunity recur for holding such a meeting in America. 

Accordingly, pursuant to a vote of the Council of the American 
Academy, an invitation was sent on April 13, 1921 to the Société 
Asiatique, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Societaé Asiatica 
Italiana, to meet with the members of Class III of the Academy, on 
the 24th of June, 1921, or at such later time as might appear more 
convenient, and at the House of the Academy, in the city of Boston. 

The invitation was authorized by the Council of the Academy 
at the instance of several gentlemen,— Americans, Orientalists, 
friends of the Orient and of Oriental learning,— whose names 
follow: Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, of Boston; Professor James 
H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago; Mr. Charles Dana 
Burrage, of Boston; Professors Albert T. Clay and Charles C. 
Torrey, of Yale University; Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, cf the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; Professors James R. Jewett, Charles R. 
Lanman, George Foot Moore, and James H. Woods, of Harvard 
University; Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The invitation was most cordially and promptly accepted,— on 
behalf of the French Society, by its President, Mr. Emile Senart, 
Member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of the 
Institute of France, and on behalf of the English Society, by its 
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President, Lord Reay (deceased August 1, 1921), of the British 
Academy. For the Italian Society, its President, Professor Pavo- 
lini of Florence, wrote that the Ministry held out hopes that the 
sending of a Delegate might be sanctioned. Unfortunately, these 
hopes were not realized. 

The French Society’s Delegates were: Paul Pelliot, Member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of the Institute of 
France, Professor of Chinese at the Collége de France; Alexandre 
Moret, Director of Studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Conservator of the Musée Guimet in Paris. 

The Delegates of the English Society were: Dr. Arthur Ernest 
Cowley, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library; Dr. Stephen Langdon, Professor of Assyriology 
at Oxford; Herbert Weld-Blundell, Esq., of London (Queen’s 
College, Oxford); Mr. Henry Lee Shuttleworth, of Delhi, of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Upon the Academy’s invitation, the American Oriental Society 
sent the following Delegates: its President, Reverend James 
Buchanan Nies, of Brooklyn Heights, New York; Dr. William 
Sturgis Bigelow, of Boston; Professor James H. Breasted, of the 
University of Chicago; Charles Dana Burrage, Esq., of Boston; 
Professor Albert T. Clay and Professor Edward Washburn Hop- 
kins, of Yale; Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
University; Professor Charles Cutler Torrey, of Yale. 

All these were present, except Professor Clay. 

The non-resident Delegates, during their stay, were the guests 
of The Omar Khayyam Club of America. With two or three 
exceptions, they were lodged and entertained by the Omar Club 
at the House of the Harvard Club of Boston. 

The Delegates were received by the following Fellows of the 
Academy; the President of the Academy, Professor George Foot 
Moore; his immediate predecessor, Professor Theodore William 
Richards; the Corresponding Secretary of the Academy, Professor 
Harry W. Tyler; the Recording Secretary of the Academy, Pro- 
fessor James Hardy Ropes; President Lowell of Harvard; Mr. 
John Ellerton Lodge, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Mr. 
Edward Sylvester Morse, of the Peabody Museum, Salem; Dr. 
Francis H. Williams, of Boston; Professors James Richard Jewett, 
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Kirsopp Lake, Ephraim Emerton, Charles R. Lanman, David G. 
Lyon, Clifford Herschel Moore, George Andrew Reisner, and James 
Haughton Woods, of Harvard. 


SESSIONS OF WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 5, 1921. 


President Moore opened the sessions by welcoming to the 
Academy the Delegates of the Oriental Societies, and spoke briefly 
of the purpose and spirit of the joint meeting. 

Professor Pelliot responded on behalf of the visitors. Moreover, 
as bearer of an official message to the Academy, he read a letter 
addressed to President Moore by M. Senart, of the Institute of 
France, as President of the Société Asiatique. The letter tells of 
the satisfaction of the Society at the establishment of relations of 
sympathy and codperation with the Academy, and of its hope for 
long and fruitful maintenance of these relations. In particular, 
it tells of the proposed celebration in the early days of July, 1922, 
of the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the French 
Asiatic Society, and expresses the hope that the Academy will 
take part on that occasion. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale, in response to a call from the Chair, 
gave a brief account of the recent progress of American studies in 
the literature of India. 

Professor Torrey, of Yale, in like manner, spoke of the progress 
of Semitic studies, with some account of the collections of Semitic 
antiquities in the Museums at Philadelphia, Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and New York (collection of J. Pierpont Morgan). 

Professor Reisner, of Harvard, reviewed the work of American 
philologists and archeologists in the Egyptian field, and mentioned 
the notable collections of Egyptian antiquities in American 
Museums. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard, finally, gave some account of the 
Harvard Semitic Museum, and of the Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria. 

The assembled company then proceeded in motor-cars to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The Director, Dr. Arthur Fair- 
banks, being detained at home by illness, the visitors were received 
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by the Acting-Director; Mr. Hawes. They were the guests of the 
Museum at luncheon. In the afternoon, they were conducted, 
some through the Egyptian Rooms by Dr. Reisner, and others 
through the Japanese Rooms by Mr. John Ellerton Lodge. The 
Delegates and their hosts dined together at the Harvard Club. 

During the afternoon, Dr. Reisner gave an account of his twenty- 
two years of archeological research in Egypt, illustrated by the 
objects now on exhibition, of which the most notable are: 1. 
Eleven sculptures in the round of Chephren, Mycerinus, Shepse- 
skaf, and other members of the royal family of the Fourth Dynasty; 
2. ‘Two sculptures in the round of prime importance, and many 
lesser statues and reliefs of the Old Empire; 3. The statue of the 
Lady Sennuwy, and the painted wooden coffin of the monarch 
Dehuti-nekht, both of the Middle Ethiopian Monarchy (900-300 
B.C.), the other half of which is in Khartum. 


SESSIONS OF THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1921. 


President Moore called the assembly to order at ten o’clock. 

Dr. Arthur Ernest Cowley, of Oxford, Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, spoke upon the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. He be- 
lieves that they belong to the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., 
and that their language is connected with that of the inscriptions 
of Van, the ancient Armenian tongue. 

Dr. Cowley laid stress on the distinction between these and the 
earlier cuneiform Hittite texts. We cannot assume without proof 
that the language of the Carchemish inscriptions is the same as 
that of the cuneiform tablets of Boghaz-keui. Nor can we even 
be sure that the signs always have the same values and conceal 
the same language at Tyana and Marash, for instance, as at Car- 
chemish. Still we may continue to call the inscriptions Hittite, 
since the Assyrians spoke of the king of Carchemish as Sar mat 
Hatti, and since the king of Carchemish also called himself by a 
similar title, Lord of Hana, ruler of Hattina, according to Dr. 
Cowley’s decipherment. Hana, at the confluence of the Habur 
with the Euphrates, and Hattina, the district to the west of 
Carchemish, are mentioned together in the Cappadocian texts just 
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published by Mr. Sidney Smith for the British Museum. These 
places were on the caravan route to Babylon, and Carchemish was 
bound to keep possession of them. 

In the inscriptions of Carchemish three successive kings are 
named, and the last inscription mentions a name which is deci- 
phered as Sarduris. This must be Sarduris II of Van, who had 
various dealings with the Hittites, as is known from the Vannic 
inscriptions. His date, and therefore the date of the last of the 
three kings of the Carchemish inscriptions, is about 750 B.C. 
Other indications corroborate this conclusion, so that the dates of 
this group of texts may be taken to fall between 850 and 750 B.C. 
They are thus contemporary with the inscriptions of the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of Van, with which also there seems to be some lin- 
guistic connexion. Several comparisons were made with Vannic 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Mr. Alexandre Moret, of Paris, Conservateur of the Musée 
Guimet, speaking in French, then followed. The title of his 
paper was: L’accés de la plébe aux droits religieux et politiques 
en Egypte. 

A visit to the splendid Egyptian galleries of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts shows what a contrast there is between the funerary 
monuments of the Old Empire and those of the Middle Empire. 
Among the former, the superb statues of king Mycerinus and his 
family are most notable; among the latter, the magnificent coffins 
of private individuals. This change implies nothing less than 
a religious and social revolution. Under the Old Empire (3000 to 
about 2600 B.C.), the king admits to religious and administrative 
functions only his relatives, friends, courtiers. And to them alone 
he accords participation in the funerary rites which assure survival 
in the other world. In Egypt, as in Greece and Rome, religious 
rights blend with political rights. To play a réle in society, one 
must take some part in the religious rites of which the king, son 
of the gods, god himself, is the sole dispenser among men. 

Beginning with the Middle Empire, about 2000 B.C., all is 
changed. The funerary monuments, by their character and 
increasing number, make it evident that every man has meantime 
gained access to the much-valued religious and funerary rites. 
Every man, no matter whether he be a plebeian or of the royal 
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family, whether favored by the king or not, may now possess a 
tomb, a coffin, a stele, may have the attributes of a king in the 
other world, and may claim as such to bear a sceptre and to wear a 
crown and the royal apparel. These things are depicted upon the 
sides of the coffins of common people. The sacred rites which were 
formerly known only to the king are now known to all. From a 


religious point of view, society has become quite democratized. , 


Political and civil rights also have in the meantime been won by 
the common people. This appears from the steles and from the 
papyrus-texts of administrative and literary contents. These 
show that the royal administration now concedes to every man the 
right to enter upon a public career, to hold land for burial-places, 
and to use and dispose of royal lands (subject to the king’s right 
of eminent domain), and the right to independent commercial 
and industrial activity (not, for instance, in the royal workshops 
alone), and to have recourse to the royal tribunals of justice by 
right of petition, formerly accorded only to the higher classes. 
Society has been levelled under a monarchy which, although of 
divine right, has become democratized. 

This rise of the common people, in the period between the Old 
and the Middle Empires (say from 2800 to 2000 B.C.), was not 
brought about without violent crises, which, as in Greece and 
Rome, wear the aspect of a social revolution. A description of 
these changes may be found in the texts which Professor James 
H. Breasted has commented upon and coérdinated in the seventh 
chapter of his Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt. The beautiful coffins of the time of the Middle Empire 
attest the results of the social and political struggles involved. 


Dr. Stephen Langdon, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, pre- 


sented the results of his studies upon the Babylonian Poem of the 
Righteous Sufferer. His reconstruction of the poem upon the 
basis of tablets from Niniveh and Sippur and Assur shows striking 
resemblances to the Hebrew Book of Job. 

Dr. Langdon announced the recovery of several new texts which 
supply missing sections of the Babylonian poem. It now appears 
that the poem consisted of four books, each of about 120 lines, 
written in strophes of ten lines each. The book was written by 
an orthodox poet of the ninth century B.C., as an apology or 
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defence of traditional theology against the current pessimism and 
skepticism of the time. This legend of a righteous and orthodox 
man unjustly afflicted with poverty and disease, originated in 
Sumer, and was known as early as the twenty-fifth century. 

The Righteous Sufferer was a resident of Nippur, named Lalur 
elimma, “Good is the protection of Enlil.””’ The Semitic poem, as 
_ now reconstructed from texts of the late period, utilizes some old 

Sumerian legend which has not been recovered. The poem con- 
tains a detailed statement of the pessimism of the day, and the 
orthodox reply thereto. The Righteous Sufferer challenges the 
justice of God and the ways of providence. The good suffer and 
the wicked prosper. Strict observance of the rituals availed not. 
The priests of the mysteries and divination failed to avert the 
afflictions sent by the gods. This righteous man had committed 
no sin, and yet he was daily visited by divine punishment. Death 
is therefore preferable to life, and labor in the service of religion is 
futile. : 

After a long account of the current pessimism as illustrated by 
Lalur elimma’s bitter complaint, the poet refers to the orthodox 
theory of rewards and punishments. Affliction is a certain indi- 
cation of sin. If the sufferer has committed no offense against 
God, then his ancestors must have done so. The orthodox theory 
of original sin is expounded, and emphasis is laid on man’s igno- 
rance and God’s impenetrable wisdom. Across the gulf between 
God and man, only prayer and ritual elicit a reply. Faith in the 
orthodox rituals finally triumphs over skepticism, and the Right- 
eous Sufferer receives a revelation by divination, and sees that his 
virtue will soon receive its reward. He is restored to health and 
prosperity, and the poem ends with a long hymn of praise to 
Marduk, god of Babylon, who intervened and delivered the be- 
liever. This later element of the poem shows that the work was 
finally issued from the school of the priesthood at Babylon, who 
redacted aii the older poems in like manner to glorify their patron 
deity Marduk. 

The Poem of the Righteous Sufferer forms one section of Mr. 
Langdon’s volume, Babylonian Wisdom. This will contain also 
the recently recovered Dialogue of Pessimism and the Books of 
Proverbs. 
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On behalf of The Omar Khayyam Club of America, its President, 
Mr. Lanman, presented to each one of the Delegates a copy of 
Mr. Burrage’s three volumes, to wit: 1. his “Twenty Years of The 
Omar Khayyam Club of America,’”’ (Boston, 1921); 2. his “ Exact 
Facsimile of the rare and famous first edition of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-poet of 
Persia. ‘Translated into English verse. London: Bernard Qua- 
ritch, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 1859”; and 3. his miniature 
edition of “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam of Naishapur.” ! 
In presenting these gifts, the speaker said, for substance, somewhat 
as follows: | 

It would indeed be a doubtful compliment to give to you, in 
the House of this venerable Academy, the works of a sot and a 
materialist. Such a one, as Mr. Burrage observes,? many people 
suppose that Omar was. ‘This belief is far from the truth. Like 
Demokritos of Abdera, Omar was one of the most learned men of 
his day, and with that learning went a deep religious conviction and 
feeling which we may not lightly deny. If any incline to doubt it, 
we may well ask them, Why did Cowell, who was the Professor of 
Sanskrit at Cambridge and Edward FitzGerald’s teacher and 
friend,— Why did Cowell urge his pupil to the work of translating 
the Quatrains and aid him in the doing? For Cowell was one of 
the most devout Christians that ever combined learning with 
unaffected piety. 

You, gentlemen, who, representing the Asiatic Societies, are 
today here present as duly accredited Delegates to the American 
Academy, are the guests of the Omar Club. It would ill comport 
with the dignity of the Academy if she should turn you over to the 
hospitality of a Club organized for mere conviviality. Happily, 
such is not the case. Its members do indeed set store by good- 
fellowship; but they have endeavored,— notably through the 





1 This last is about 1 inch by 23 in size, and is an edition of twenty copies 
bound in full blue morocco, hand-tooled i in gold, with inlays of red and green 
morocco, with jade jewel inset, and put in a case, and privately printed by the 
Rosemary Press for the Omar Club. A leaf following the title reads: ‘‘ Dedi- 
cated by The Omar Khayyam Club of America to its guests, the Delegates of 
the Société Asiatiyue, Royal Asiatic Society, Societa Asiatica Italiana, and 
American Oriental Society, as a souvenir of their Joint-meeting with the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, in October, 1921.” 

2 “Twenty Years,” page 17. 
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labors of Eben Francis Thompson,! the founder of the Club,— 
to earn the respect and gratitude of scholars and men of letters, 
by making possible a right estimate of Omar as mathematician 
and teacher and poet, and by setting in a true light the relations of 
FitzGerald’s consummate poetry to its Persian original. 

In his “Quatrains from the Greek,’’ Walter Leaf speaks of “the 
pathos of human life, its vanity and vexation, its brevity and un- 
certainty, with the background of ‘the veil through which we can- 
not see’ and the recurrent refrain, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’” He adds that “the genius of FitzGerald has 
given us... what is, for our own day, a classical form for this 
poignant theme.” 

FitzGerald himself, in his once despised first edition (page xiii), 
says of Omar’s poetry: “Any way, the Result is sad enough: sad- 
dest perhaps when most ostentatiously merry: any way, fitter 
to move Sorrow than Anger toward the old Tentmaker, who, after 
vainly endeavouring to unshackle his Steps from Destiny, and to 
catch some authentic Glimpse of Tomorrow, fell back upon Today 
as the only Ground he got to stand upon.” FitzGerald’s presen- 
tation of what seemed to him the essential features of Omar’s 
philosophy of life has attained (as witness the editions and trans- 
lations — for number, they pass belief) a popularity in which some 
would see a sign of the decadence of the age. Rather, let us look 
at Omar,— as that man ? would have us do of whose loving labors 
and of whose gladness in gladdening others these books are the 
fruit,— let us look at Omar as one who would teach us the lessons 
of courage and hope and contentment and self-reliance, as one 
whose lessons, superimposed upon “the will to believe,” shall 
teach us to make the most of the present through love of home 
and of country and of God. 

At the close of the Session, the company took luncheon at 
Young’s Hotel, and spent the afternoon visiting places of historic 
interest in the environs of Boston, such as Lexington and Concord. 
In the evening, it met again, informally, in Cambridge, at the 
house of Professor James R. Jewett of Harvard University. 





1 In his ‘“Quatrains of Omar,” collected and translated, and in his “ Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar,”’ with a Persian text and close prose translation. 
2 Burrage, in “Twenty Years,”’ page 101. 
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SESSIONS OF FripAy, OcToBER 7, 1921. 


The meeting was called to order at ten o’clock. 

Dr. Nies, President of the American Oriental Society, gave an 
account of the Society’s plans for the establishment of a School of 
Living Oriental Languages, and of its recent steps for enlarging 
its resources with a view to more extensive publication of works 
upon the Orient. 

Professor Pelliot spoke upon Native and Foreign Scholarship 
in the field of Sinology, with an account of his explorations in 
Chinese Turkestan from 1906 to 1909, and in particular of the 
Grottoes of Touen-houang, and of the vast importance of their 
contents for the future investigation of the history of China. 

Mr. Shuttleworth described a hill-festival in the Western Him- 
alayas, and illustrated his description with pictures from his col- 
lections. 

At the close of the formal Sessions, the afternoon hours were left 
unassigned, in order that the guests might use them for further 
study of the Egyptian and Japanese Galleries of the Museum, and 
for other similar visits. | 

A farewell gathering was held in the evening, in the A‘sculapian 
Room of the Harvard Club. Here dinner was served, Mr. Lan- 
man presiding. Brief addresses were made by President Lowell 
of Harvard, by Dr. Cowley of Oxford, by Professor Pelliot of Paris, 
by Mr. Burrage of Boston, and by Professor George Foot Moore 
of Harvard. The dominant note of these utterances was that of 
satisfaction over the opportunity which such meetings offer for 
personal acquaintance among the workers in these fields, and for 
mutual sympathy and encouragement. 
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JOHN WALLACE BAIRD (1869-1919). 


Fellow in Class II, Section 3, 1916. 


In the untimely death of John Wallace Baird American science and 
particularly his science, psychology, have suffered a grievous loss. 
Born at Motherwell, Ontario, May 21, 1869, of Scottish parents, 
Baird early learned the virtues and rewards of self-reliance, devotion 
to duty, codperation and loyalty. 

He was one of twelve children, all of whom lived to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of their father and mother. 
Charles Baird, the father, was an industrious and successful Canadian 
farmer of sterling worth in home, church and state. The mother, 
Agnes Browning, possessed exceptional patience and wisdom and rare 
skill as singer of old ballads and 1 narrator of family and neighborhood 
traditions. 

Undoubtedly our colleague’s essential education was gained at home. 
His formal education began in the “little red school house”’ and ended 
in the university. His undergraduate work in the University of 
Toronto was interrupted by years of school teaching, which enabled 
him to pay his own way. After graduating from the university in 
1897, he devoted himself almost uninterruptedly to the study of 
psychology, first in his own university and subsequently in Leipzig. 
For two years he was a fellow in psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin and for one year at Cornell, where in 1902 he was granted 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. Thereupon he was appointed 
assistant in psychology at Cornell. After one year, this appointment 
was followed by that of research assistant in psychology, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. At the end of his year’s work as Carnegie 
research assistant, Baird accepted his first major academic appoint- 
ment, that of instructor in psychology, Johns Hopkins University. 
This was followed after two years’ service by appointment to an as- 
sistant professorship in psychology in the University of Illinois. In 
1910, at the end of his fourth year in Illinois, he accepted an assistant 
professorship in psychology at Clark University, where, in 1913, he 
was given the status of professor of psychology. 

Ever a serious minded and diligent student, Baird, at first alter- 
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nately and later simultaneously, studied and taught until he had 
mastered his chosen profession of teacher and investigator in psychol- 
ogy and had achieved academic position of eminence, influence and 
rare opportunity for service. His appointment as Carnegie research 
assistant in psychology gave him an excellent chance to demonstrate 
his originality, resourcefulness and enthusiasm for research. The 
result of the year’s work was a report on “The color sensitivity of the 
peripheral retina,” which stands as his most important publication, 
for subsequently he gave himself increasingly to his advanced students 
and his research was conducted largely by and through them. 

During nine years of fruitful service to Clark University, John 
Wallace Baird achieved immortality by training many able students 
for psychological research. With a genius for friendship he pursued 
his path of duty and opportunity single mindedly, whole heartedly 
and with entire forgetfulness of self. Honors he never sought; praise 
he shrank from. His students learned to respect, admire and love 
him because of his devotion to their interests and the obvious sincerity 
of his belief in constructive work in teaching and research. 

In April, 1917, despite physical unfitness for the strain of work in 
Washington, Baird undertook to assist in directing the work of the 
committee for psychology of the National Research Council. In 
December he was compelled to go to the Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
treatment of a recurring malady and there, on February 2, 1919, in his 
fiftieth year, his life ended. 

The career of our lamented colleague is a consistent lesson in un- 
selfish and loyal devotion to family, friends, country and human wel- 
fare. His life clearly was sacrificed to duty, for his fatal illness with 
its frequent and long continued periods of acute pain resulted from a 
terrible ordeal of strength in «hich he saved others from a watery 
grave. The sort of sacrifice which he willingly made at a time of 
exceptional anxiety and risk, he continued to make throughout his 
life, defying bodily suffering and manfully doing his full duty until the 
end. 

John Wallace Baird’s life of generous service has received fitting 
tribute of respect and affection in a memorial volume bearing his name 
published by Clark University. 

Rospert M. YERKEs. 
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ARLO BATES (1850-1918). 


Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1900, 


Arlo Bates was born in East Machias, Maine, December 16, 1850, 
the son of Dr. Niran, and Susan (Thaxter) Bates. The strange name 
that was given to him was due to a family idiosyncrasy which origi- 
nated with his grandfather, who had a theory that every man should 
have “a name that is all his own and nobody else’s.”” So he called his 
son Niran; Niran upon the same principle begat Arlo,‘and Arlo in his 
turn begat Oric. You will search the dictionaries of biography and 
mythology in vain for any of these names, they are merely combina- 
tions of letters with no significance, but unique and calculated to 
impress the bearer from birth with the sense of individuality which 
was a family characteristic, not least strongly marked in the subject 
of this memoir. 

He was educated at Bowdoin College, where he received the degree 
of S.B. in 1876, A.M. in 1879, and Litt.D. in 1894. Already while an 
undergraduate his strong instinct for literature as a profession began 
to manifest itself, he became the editor-in-chief of the college paper 
called The Bowdoin Orient, and thus started on his chosen career. 
Shortly after his graduation he resolved to try his fortune in Boston, 
and moved to the city in the same year, to remain a resident of it until 
his death on August 26, 1918. 

His first venture in Boston was a paper which he named The Broad- 
side. This led an unprosperous existence during the years 1878-79 
and was then abandoned. In the following year he was made editor 
of the Sunday Courier, a journal which had once been highly esteemed, 
when it numbered among its contributors many of those whose names 
were associated with the North American Review, but had sadly de- 
generated when he took hold of it, and was living then chiefly on its 
name and advertisements. Its proprietor gave him a free hand in the 
conduct of his own columns, with the result that during the thirteen 
years that he remained its editor he was able to restore it to something 
of its old prestige. It became again one of the accepted Sunday pap- 
ers, and was extensively read for its editorials, literary reviews and 
notes on current topics, for all of which he was responsible and most 
of which he wrote himself. 
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The period of his connection with the Courier was, in one respect at 
least, the happiest and also the most unhappy in his career, both the 
result of his marriage. In 1882 he was married to Miss Harriet L. 
Vose, of Brunswick, Maine, who under the name of Eleanor Putnam 
was a well-known magazine writer, and the author of a book on Old 
Salem. Their union was a singularly ideal and sympathetic one, 
sharing as they did to the full their intellectual tastes as well as their 
devotion to each other, but after only four years of this companionship 
she died, and to the end of his life he never ceased to mourn her. She 
left him one child, Oric, to whom his affection was transferred and 
centered more and more as the boy grew up. 

His literary career began soon after his arrival in Boston. His first 
attempts were not successful in finding a publisher, but not discour- 
aged by this experience he persevered, and in 1881 published his first 
novel, “Patty’s Perversities.” For the next twenty-seven years he 
continued a fairly regular output of novels, poems and essays, in spite 
of his arduous professional labors. “Who’s Who in America” for 
1916-17, the last volume issued before his death, gives a list of twenty- 
three titles with their dates, ending with “The Intoxicated Ghost”’ in 
1908. While these books won and held for him the respect of his 
literary associates they did not achieve the wide popularity for which 
he had hoped, and it was doubtless the disappointment at this result 
which led him to abandon writing during the last ten years of his life. 
He was slow to recognize that his real strength lay not in fiction or 
poetry but in essays. Of these he published only three volumes, the 
two series of “'Talks on Writing English” and the “Talks on the Study 
of Literature,” all of which are of permanent value, and delightful 
reading because of his critical ability, his high standard of purity in 
the use of our language, and his exhilarating freedom of thought and 
expression. 

In 1893 he resigned his position on the Sunday Courier to accept the 
professorship of English literature in the Massachusetts Institute of 

‘echnology. There he entered enthusiastically upon the most diffi- 
cult task of his life and the one in which he achieved his greatest suc- 
cess. To imbue a lot of young students who went to the Tech to fit 
themselves for the most practical professions, with little or no time, as 
they thought, for “ornamental” studies, to imbue them with the sense 
that ability to express themselves in clear sound English should be an 
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essential element of their training, and that the basis of this should be 
a knowledge and appreciation of the masters of their language, was no 
easy matter in that atmosphere of practical work, but he did it. The 
testimony of many students who sat under him, as well as the com- 
mendation of his associates on the faculty, leave no doubt of that, and 
it is still further shown by the fact that many who were not regularly 
connected with the Institute enrolled themselves as special students in 
order to have the advantage of his teaching. During the twenty- 
three years that he occupied his position he maintained it on a level 
with the best teaching in any of our universities, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the seed he had planted was bearing good fruit. 
But there was another and a darker side to the picture. The period of 
his service in the Tech was the most turbulent in its history. Con- 
troversies arose, spread and would not down. Questions of policy, 
administration, the possible union with Harvard, every kind of prob- 
lem that can disrupt a governing board, were discussed, not always 
with academic calm. Divisions of opinion were sharp and sometimes 
bitter. Into these he threw himself whole-heartedly, strong as always 
in his convictions, and vehement in his expression of them. Even 
before the clouds rolled away he found himself in a minority, out of 
sympathy with the new spirit that was growing in the institution in 
spite of his efforts, distrustful of its changes, and unwilling as always 
to compromise. Disheartened at the outcome as well as by the slight 
prospect of continued usefulness under the conditions that had thus 
been brought about, he retired in 1915, shortly before the Tech moved 
from Boston to Cambridge, and three years before his death. 

Thus another disappointment was added to his life, and if I seem to 
dwell unduly upon these it is because they are essential to a knowledge 
of his character and its development. Highly sensitive as he was, and 
of a temperament that was naturally prone to melancholy, he was 
less fitted than a more robust personality would have been to with- 
stand these slings and arrows, for as such he regarded them. 

No account of Arlo Bates would be complete without at least a 
reference to his association with the Tavern Club, where for twenty 
years it is hardly too much to say that he was the life and soul of the 
club, contributing to an extent equalled by few others towards the 
distinctive character which gave it its reputation. Always ready to 
prepare a skit, a burlesque, a miracle play, or any kind of original 
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entertainment, and equally ready to take part in any or all of them, 
the “moroseness”’ which many who did not know him well regarded 
as characteristic was there shown to be merely skin deep and easily 
punctured. Some of his wittiest and most brilliant work was done in 
the plays which he wrote for the club, and it is a pity that there was so 
small a public to enjoy them. But those who had the privilege will 
never forget it nor the affection in which they held him. 

He was elected a Fellow of this Academy March 14, 1900, and a 
Member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1904. An 
account of his life and work, with tributes from various sources, was 
published in the Technology Review for November, 1918, Vol. XX, 
pp. 615 ff. 

EpWARD ROBINSON. 


CHARLES PICKERING BOWDITCH (1842-1921). 


Fellow in Class III, Section 2, 1892. 


Charles Pickering Bowditch was born in Boston on September 30, 
1842, and died in Jamaica Plain on June 1, 1921. He was the son of 
Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch and Lucy O. (Nichols) Bowditch. He 
entered Harvard College in 1859 and was graduated in the Class of 
1863 after having been suspended for his participation in some college 
pranks. He received the Master’s Degree in 1866. 

As a member of the Presidential party he witnessed Lincoln’s First 
Inauguration on March 4, 1861. He served in the Civil War as 2d 
Lieutenant, Ist Lieutenant, and Captain in the 55th Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry and later he was Captain in the 5th Massachusetts 
Volunteer Cavalry of which his brother, Henry, was a Major. 

He spent the year 1865 in the oil regions of Pennsylvania and from 
1865 to 1872 he was in charge of the Estate of William W. Wadsworth 
at Geneseo, New York, and from 1866 to 1872 he was Trustee of the 
Estate of Allen Ayrault at the same place. He returned to Boston in 
1872 and, except for periods of travel in Europe, the Orient, Mexico, 
Central America, and California, he resided in Boston until his death. 

Mr. Bowditch’s grandfather, Nathaniel Bowditch, was the Fifth 
President of the American Academy, serving from 1829 to 1838 and 
succeeding John Quincy Adams as President. His father, J. Inger- 
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soll Bowditch, was Treasurer of the Academy from 1842 to 1852. Mr. 
Charles P. Bowditch was elected a member of the Academy in 1892 
and was its Treasurer from 1905 to 1915 and President from 1917 to 
1919. 

He was also a member of the following societies: Boston Society of 
Natural History, serving as Vice President from 1895 to 1907, the 
American Geographical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, 
and numerous American and European Anthropological organizations. 
His historical-genealogical interests are shown in his membership in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Bostonian Society, the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and the New England Historical- 
Genealogical Society. Each of these institutions is indebted to him 
for generous support. His varied interests are shown by this list of 
organizations of which he was a member. As a man of affairs he was 
an officer in many corporations and numerous benevolent enterprises 
and a Trustee of many estates. 

After a pleasure trip to Mexico and Yucatan in 1888 his main avoca- 
tion was the investigation of Central American antiquities and, more 
especially, the Maya system of hieroglyphic writing. In this study he 
was the most outstanding figure in America. His book, “The Numer- 
ation, Calendar Systems, and Astronomical Knowledge of the Mayas”’ 
(1910), was the most important book published up to that time on the 
Central American hieroglyphic writing. He added much to the 
knowledge of this subject and blazed a trail which will always remain 
open to future students of this subject. This book, together with 
numerous pamphlets, show the results of an acute mathematical mind 
and most painstaking study. He was a worthy foe to speculative 
theories and his deductions are based on mathematical calculations 
and sound common sense. 

Mr. Bowditch’s connection with the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University was a long and a close one. From 1888 to the time of his 
death he was its greatest benefactor. In 1894 he became a Trustee 
of the Museum and always took the greatest personal interest in the 
welfare of the institution and its varied activities. His patronage of 
the Central American work of the Museum covered many sides. He 
financed and planned annual expeditions to the Maya field, beginning 
in 1891 and continuing in an almost unbroken series down to the 
present time. The scientific results of these expeditions were pub- 
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lished, for the most part at Mr. Bowditch’s expense, in six folio vol- 
umes of Memoirs and several volumes of Papers. The collections 
acquired by these expeditions now fill the greater part of two large 
halls in the Museum. He brought together a large library of the 
books and manuscripts relating to Mexico and Central America which 
he gave to the Museum in addition to over fifty thousand pages of 
photographic reproductions of early manuscripts and rare books on 
the history and languages of these countries. He established Fellow- 
ships in Maya research in the Archaeological Institute of America and 
in the Peabody Museum. He was in great part responsible for the 
establishment of the teaching of Anthropology in Harvard University. 

Mr. Bowditch’s patronage of the study of Central American antiqui- 
ties was a patronage based on personal investigations, study, and an 
intimate knowledge of this field. American Anthropology has perhaps 
no other case where an effort in one field of interest has been so long 
continued, so intense, and so productive of results. 

A list of the published and unpublished articles written by him 
together with a list of his editorial work is printed in the American 
Anthropologist (N.S.) v. 23, 1921. 

ALFRED M. Tozzer. 


SETH CARLO CHANDLER (1846-1913). 


Fellow in Class I, Section 1, 1883. 


Seth Carlo Chandler was born in Boston, Mass., on September 
16, 1846, the son of Seth Carlo and Mary (Cheever) Chandler. He 
died on December 31, 1913, after a career of remarkable achievement. 

As a boy he developed early, showing a fine combination of mental 
and practical capability. While still attending the English High 
School of Boston, he was chosen to perform some computations for 
Professor Benjamin Pierce of Harvard University. This circumstance 
seems to have developed Chandler’s mathematical bent and led him, 
after graduation in 1861, to become the assistant to the distinguished 
astronomer, Dr. B. A. Gould. While the other lads of sixteen years 
may have pursued collegiate courses, Chandler found in Gould his 
university. Here was the beginning of a life-long friendship. Under 
Gould he worked with the title of Aid in the U. S. Coast Survey from 
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1864 to 1870. On October 20, 1870, he married Caroline Margaret 
Herman of Boston, who with several daughters survives him. Dr. 
Gould was now in the Argentine Republic, founding the national ob- 
servatory at Cordoba. Chandler had declined Gould’s invitation to 
go with him, possibly having in view his impending marriage. Feeling 
~ now the need of more lucrative employment than afforded by science, 
he became life insurance actuary from 1870 to 1885. Here his mathe- 
matical ability discovered various interesting laws. For example, he 
derived an accurate formula showing the distribution by age of appli- 
cants for life insurance. 

In 1881 he moved to Cambridge and took part in the work of the 
Harvard Observatory. In 1886 he became a private investigator, or 
as he called it an “amateur” astronomer. In 1904 he removed to 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., where he lived until his death. To give any 
adequate account of his scientific work is impossible in this sketch. 
It is to be found in more than 200 papers published chiefly in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, the Astronomical Journal, and the 
Annals of the Harvard College Observatory. 

His Almacantar, an equal-altitude instrument floating in mercury, 
gave results of greatest precision, and furnished him with the first 
intimations of changes in latitude. To the series of masterly papers 
by Chandler on the variation of latitude, appearing in 1891-1894, 
Professor H. H. Turner has rendered a magnificent tribute in his book 
“ Astronomical Discovery.” No better bird’s-eye view can be found 
of this great discovery, so contrary to the accepted opinions of the 
astronomical world at that time. Chandler’s courage and sound 
practicality are shown in these words, written in 1893. “It should be 
said, first, that in beginning these investigations last year, I deliber- 
ately put aside all teachings of theory, because it seemed to me high 
time that the facts should be examined by a purely inductive process; 
* * * and that the entangled condition of the whole subject required 
that it should be examined afresh by processes unfettered by any pre- 
conceived notions whatever. * * * I am not much dismayed by the 
argument of conflict with dynamic laws, since all that such a phrase 
means, must refer merely to the existent state of the theory at any 
given time.” | 

Facts won against theory. With great industry he skillfully coédrdi- 
nated thousands of observations and proved conclusively that the 
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changes in latitude occurred according to two superposed oscillations, 
one of fourteen months, the other of a year. With this key he un- 
locked many mysteries of the past. His work harmonized the Wash- 
ington observations for latitude. He “added a hundred feet to 
Bradley’s monument,” and showed that Pond’s apparent errors at- 
tested the excellent quality of his observations. Variation of latitude 
explained also the difficulties experienced by Airy with his Reflex 
Zenith Tube. 

For these researches he received in 1895 the Watson Gold Medal of 
the National Academy of Sciences, and in 1896 the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. The latter was given also in considera- 
tion of Chandler’s work on variable stars. These objects were a 
favorite study of his. Three successive catalogues of variables, pre- 
pared by him, may be mentioned. 

He was editor of the Astronomical Journal from 1896 until, on 
account of ill-health, he resigned and became associate editor in 1909. 
Among his numerous activities, Chandler was interested in the trans- 
mission of astronomical intelligence by telegraph. He devised the 
“ Chronodeik”’ for determining the time. He studied cometary orbits, 
and made computations which led to the discovery, in codperation 
with the Harvard Observatory, of the position of the small planet Eros 
on photographs made at the observatory four years before the planet 
was known to exist. 

Chandler was elected a Fellow of this Academy in 1883. For his 
Almacantar he was awarded in 1884 the medal of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association. He received in 1891 from De 
Pauw University, Indiana, the honorary degree of LL.D. He was a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, and a Foreign Associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. He was a member of various 
other scientific associations. For many years he served efficiently on 
the Gould Fund Committee of our Academy; also on the Bache Fund 
Committee of the National Academy. 

Dr. Chandler possesséd what may seem unusual in a scientific mind, 
keen business judgment. He was able to gauge the underlying 
financial conditions accurately, so much so that his advice in such 
matters carried weight with friends engaged directly in the business 
world. This was of great service to him in his affairs relating to 
trusteeship, the duties of which he faithfully and efficiently discharged. 
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He was very fond of good music of the old school, Beethoven, 
Gounod, and Verdi being among his favorites. He did not care for the 
modern composers, and never listened to their work if he could avoid 
it. A forced hearing of Debussy or Brahms, it is said, was sure to 
bring forth some humorous but scathing criticism at the finish. His 
contention was that music was for the pleasure of the senses only, and 
attempts to make it appeal to the intellect were disastrous. He read 
almost everything except the modern novel. This he was apt to class 
as “cheap stuff.” Relaxing from his scientific work, he would become 
absorbed in some other subject, for instance the American Civil War, 
and read volume after volume about it. In French, Dumas was a 
favorite author. In such periods of reading Renan’s Life of Christ, 
Saint Paul, and the Bible would come in close succession. Tales of 
adventure, detective stories, history, and biography as related to 
history appealed to him. 

Dr. Chandler was devoted to his family and their interests. Al- 
though the family dinner table was a large one and he might be much 
preoccupied, having been called several times before responding, it is 
said that he never failed to notice instantly the absence of any mem- 
ber of the family group. He found much satisfaction in restoring his 
grandfather’s homestead at Strafford, Vermont, where he enjoyed the 
long summer vacations with his family. The writer, who spent a 
summer some years ago at Strafford, remembers the delightful way 
Dr. Chandler entered into the community life. His daughters with 
others had become interested in dramatics, and he took great pleasure 


’ 


in conveying the “band of strolling players”’ as he called them, over 
to neighboring villages to give performances. 

He was fond of driving, preferring horses to an automobile. “Not 
to own a machine” he said, “from being a proof of aristocracy had now 
become a mark of respectability.”” He enjoyed books on magic and 
gave sleight of hand exhibitions at Strafford. The “Old City Wizard” 
was a title bestowed upon him in those days. It was a pastime of his 
at Strafford to design, make, and sail beautiful little yachts, two or 
three feet in length. He used to say that he was sailing the exact 
model of one of the “Cup Defenders”’ years before she was launched. 
To a clever local mechanic who assisted him in some parts of the 
construction, it was a wonder that the models should have the exact 
displacement predicted by their designer. Such was his life at Straf- 
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ford. To live out of doors in the country with his family was an ideal 
vacation for him. 

Dr. Chandler was an entertaining conversationalist, and a delightful 
companion, an English astronomer remarking that it was worth cross- 
ing the Atlantic to visit him. He was cordial and constant in friend- 
ship, so unpretentious that many who met him only in later life were 
unaware that he had any claim to distinction. To those who know his 
work, “he has left the remembrance not so much of mere talent as of 
positive genius.” ‘The creative power of his intellect combined with 
courageous and unflagging industry produced a record of notable 
achievements, linking his name inseparably with the history of 
astronomy of his time. 

Epwarp S. KInGg. 


ELIOT CHANNING CLARKE (1845-1921). 


Fellow in Class I, Section 4, 1887. 


Mr. Clarke was born in Boston on May 6, 1845, and was the son of 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke and Anna H. Clarke. His father 
was one of the most distinguished Unitarian clergymen of his day, a 
leader in thought, and the author, among other things, of a book 
entitled “Ten Great Religions,” which occupies a high place in theo- 
logical literature. 

The first ten years of Mr. Clarke’s life were passed in Boston and in 
Meadville, Pa., the home of his mother’s family. In 1855 his parents 
settled at Jamaica Plain. He was educated in the public schools, 
preparing for college at the Eliot High School, and was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1867. He was Chief Marshal of his class. 
He took some special studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1867-68, and in February, 1868, he began his career as a 
civil engineer on the bridge then building over the Mississippi River 
at Quincy, Illinois. His uncle, Thomas Curtis Clarke, was a noted 
civil engineer, a member of the firm of Clarke, Reeves & Co., Bridge 
Builders, of Phoenix, Pa., and in 1896 President of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. Clarke’s firm was building the bridge 
over the Mississippi River and the work offered a good opportunity 
for the nephew to begin his engineering experience. Later, he was 
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engaged upon other engineering: works, viz., the bridge over the 
Mississippi River at Hannibal, Mo., and other structures built by the 
Phoenix Co., the Chicago Water Works Tunnel, and the Chicago 
Sewerage System. | 

In the dull times which followed the Panic of 1873, Mr. Clarke re- 
turned to Boston to take further special studies at the Institute of 
Technology in 1875-76. In July of the latter year he was appointed 
Engineer in charge of a survey for a main drainage system for Boston. 
The project was adopted and construction was begun in 1877. It was 
carried through to completion in 1884 under the supervision of Mr. 
Clarke, who published a description of the work in 1885. At this 
time he was recognized as one of the leading sanitary engineers of the 
United States. In 1885 he received the Norman Medal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers for his paper entitled “A Record of 
Tests on Cement Made for the Boston Main Drainage Works.” In 
the work which this paper describes a great deal of cement had been 
used and Mr. Clarke had made some novel and valuable experiments. 
Among other things, he was one of the first to prove and to advocate 
the importance of fine grinding of cement, showing that the coarse 
grains had very little cementing quality. In 1884 he became Chief 
Engineer of the Massachusetts Drainage Commission, which was 
appointed to design methods of preventing pollution of the waters of 
the Charles, Mystic and Blackstone River basins. 

Shortly after this time he gave up his strictly engineering work to 
become the Manager of mill properties at Lowell, to which his atten- 
tion was devoted for a number of years. His retirement from engi- 
neering was a distinct loss to the profession. 

Mr. Clarke was a man of wide interests. He was a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and its Treasurer for eleven 
years. He was a member of the Massachusetts Natural History 
Society, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the Colonial So- 
ciety, and the Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He served also as a trustee of the Massachusetts School for 
the Feeble Minded, as trustee and vice-president of the Provident 
Institution for Savings, as director of the State Street Trust Co. and 
of other companies. He was interested in astronomy and prepared a 
work on that subject. 

Mr. Clarke was married in 1878 to Alice V. Sohier, by whom he had 
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five children, three of whom survive him. He is also survived by one 
sister, Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke was a man of great engineering ability, a clear thinker, 
an efficient organizer, a good administrator and a most lovable man. 
Before leaving his chosen profession for business, he had reached a 
position of preeminence in it, and in his business career he showed the 
same rare qualities. A host of friends mourned his passing. 

GEORGE F. Swaln. 


WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW (1844-1919). 


Fellow in Class II, Section 2, 1874. 


It is certainly presumptuous for one not a botanist to write about Dr. Farlow, 
but an intimate friendship of over 50 years makes it possible for me to speak of 
him as a man, and I hope I have succeeded in presenting an adequate picture 
of his botanical achievements by constructing a mosaic from the facts and 
opinions of the four experts, who have written about him already. 


By the death of William Gilson Farlow the Academy has lost one 
of its most distinguished fellows, since it was his rare good fortune to 
begin his scientific work, when a great body of material had been col- 
lected by such pioneers as Curtis in fungi, Harvey in algae, Tuckerman 
in lichens, Sullivant in mosses and many others, and the science in 
this country had reached the point where it needed some man with 
breadth and grasp enough to draw all these scattered parts into a 
connected whole. In Farlow it found the genius, enthusiasm and 
character needed for this great work and the training, which developed 
and supplemented these natural gifts. He occupies, therefore, the 
same commanding position in cryptogamic botany that Asa Gray 
holds in the development of our knowledge of flowering plants. 

He was born in Boston December 17, 1844, the son of John Smith 
Farlow, a prosperous public-spirited citizen and Nancy Wight (Blanch- 
ard) Farlow, both of Massachusetts parentage. From his father he 
inherited strong tastes for botany and music. In fact, John K. Paine, 
then recently established in Cambridge, urged him to become a pro- 
fessional musician, but the call of botany was too strong and music 
sank into a delightful recreation after his exacting scientific work. 

He was educated at the Quincy Grammar School and English High 
School in Boston, followed by a year at the Boston Latin School, which 
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with his training in Harvard College made him a sound classical 
scholar. In after years he was fully alive to the greater breadth of 
view and roundness of intellect given him by this training in the 
humanities, as well as to the value of his Latin and Greek in giving 
him a mastery of the force of scientific terms and names. 

It is said that his attention was first drawn to botany when a boy by 
finding hepaticas in the woods near his father’s place in Newton. 
However this may be, he made such rapid progress in the science that 
by his senior year we lower classmen spoke of him with bated breath 
as a prodigy of botanical learning. 

This progress was largely due to the fact that in college he encount- 
tered the first of his two great teachers — Asa Gray, who gave him a 
solid foundation for his later professional studies; but instead of 
embarking on these at once after his graduation in 1866, following the 
advice of Asa Gray, he took up the study of medicine, and after 
studying anatomy for a year under Jeffries Wyman — a man whose 
casual talk was a liberal education, he entered the Harvard Medical 
School in November, 1867, and graduated from it in 1870, securing 
before his graduation the coveted appointment of surgical interne at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital under that great surgeon, Henry 
J. Bigelow; so that he took up his higher botanical studies with a much 
more rounded general education than falls to the lot of most scientific 
men, the effect of which could be traced throughout his life in his un- 
usual sanity and breadth of view. 

In 1870 he began his special botanical education by serving for two 
years as assistant to Asa Gray, whose inspiring teaching gave him a 
comprehensive knowledge of flowering plants and made him thoroughly 
familiar with the systematic outlook on the science, while his example 
helped to make him a botanist in the broadest sense of the word, 
instead of a mere specialist on the cryptogamic side. 

Even at this early day he had selected his line of work — the crypto- 
gams — and began to study the algae in the herbarium at Cambridge 
and also in the field at Woods Hole, where in 1871 he joined a scientific 
party under S. F. Baird, publishing in this year his first paper “ Cuban 
Seaweeds.” 

At that time there were no facilities in America for studying crypto- 
gams, so again following the advice of Asa Gray, he decided in 1872 
to go to Europe, where he spent the better part of two years in study 
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at Strassburg under Anton De Bary, then the first authority on fungi 
in the world. He was very fortunate in working under two such men 
as De Bary and Asa Gray, each a master in his own field, and these 
lay so far apart, not only in matter, but in methods of treatment, 
that he gained from them a remarkably broad and comprehensive 
grasp of the science. 

It was indeed a new botanical atmosphere into which he was plunged 
at Strassburg. Systematic botanists were spoken of scornfully ‘as 
“hay collectors,” and with the zeal of new converts most German 
botanists prided themselves on their ignorance of flowering plants. 
De Bary himself was not free from this sort of narrowness, but Asa 
Gray had impressed the importance of systematic work and flowering 
plants so thoroughly on Farlow, that he did not allow himself to be 
swept off his feet even by the flood of new ideas with which he was 
continually deluged by De Bary and the eminent students he had 
drawn about him, such as Graf Solms and Rostafinsky. 

When I heard Farlow talk with De Bary in the Strassburg labora- 
tory I heard two naturalists discussing the question on equal terms, 
except for the greater knowledge and experience of the older man — a 
very striking contrast to the state of almost abject pupilage, in which 
we chemical students were kept by our German professors. The 
difference lay, of course, in the students, not in the professors. 

During his stay with De Bary he grew familiar with the whole field 
of work in the morphology and development of fungi and in plant 
anatomy, and toward the end of the time published a paper on “ An 
Asexual Growth from the Prothallus of Pteris cretica,” which was 
attacked so heartily that he returned to America with his reputation 
made. 

Although the larger part of his time in Europe was spent with De 
Bary, he gave shorter periods of study to lichens under J. Mueller at 
Geneva, and to algae with Bornet and Thuret at Antibes, and travelled 
extensively, visiting most of the celebrated botanists and herbaria. 

These years of study in Europe brought his education to an end and 
made him, so far as is known, the only American cryptogamic botanist 
capable at that time of doing original work himself and of teaching it 
to advanced students. More than this, they put the finishing touch 
to the cultivation of the qualities that made him great — his strong 
and piercing intelligence, his phenomenal memory, the discriminating 
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judgment and devotion to truth that made him refuse to accept con- 
clusions, until they were absolutely established, and the unusual 
breadth of view so often mentioned already. To these must be added 
an insatiable love of work, as well as great and constantly increasing 
stores of learning. 

As soon as he reached America his appointment as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Harvard University put him in a position to make 
the most of these treasures and to raise cryptogamic botany in the 
United States from a mere sketchy appendix in a general course of 
botany to the rank of an independent study. 

For five years he was stationed at the Bussey Institution of Harvard 
University, although his teaching was in the college, and then in 1879 
he was transferred to Cambridge as Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

These five years at the Bussey Institution, however, had an im- 
portant influence on his life as well as on the botanical development 
of the country, since they called his attention to the fungous diseases 
of plants, and he threw himself into work in this virgin field with such 
energy that he is acknowledged as one of the founders of phytopathol- 
ogy in the United States —a study which has since reached such 
proportions that we lead the world in it at present. 

His papers in this field are numerous and important. Among them 
may be mentioned studies of potato rot, grape mildew, black knot, 
onion smut, gymnosporangia, fungous diseases of hollyhocks, roses, 
and even of salted codfish. 

After he was settled in Cambridge, his plans included the establish- 
ment of a herbarium and a library of cryptogamic botany, in addition 
to the teaching and research properly belonging to his professorship. 

The first step towards his herbarium had been taken even before his 
return from Strassburg, as then Asa Gray bought for him the famous 
collection of fungi made by the Rev. M. A. Curtis. To this nucleus 
were added later many other famous collections, which had been 
either bequeathed to the University, or purchased by him. Con- 
spicuous among them were Tuckerman’s lichens, Sullivant’s, James’s, 
and Kennedy’s mosses and hepatics, Faxon’s sphagna, and, quite as 
important as these, his own rich collections of fungi and algae. His 
father’s wealth enabled him also to make his library — like his her- 
barium — the fullest and best in the country and both were always 
open to botanists qualified to use them. 
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As a lecturer he was peculiarly happy, for to the authority of a 
master he added a clear style, the faculty of bringing essential points 
into strong relief, and a humorous quality, which riveted the attention 
of his hearers; but even more important than his lectures was his 
work-with students in research. Here his inspiring personal teaching 
— for he never left them to an assistant — developed many distin- 
guished students, among them such masters as Roland Thaxter, 
William Trelease, W. A. Setchell, Kingo Miyabe, and Herbert M. 
Richards. 

His scientific papers average three a year for the whole forty-five 
years of his active work, if the papers of his students are included, as 
they should be. They have been characterized as “clear, concise and 
accurate,” the well-considered careful utterances of a master, who 
never yielded to the temptation of rushing into print, and also was 
chary of establishing new species out of the great wealth of material 
at his disposal, since he had a profound contempt for bad species, as 
shown by his caustic remark about the manufacturers of them. 

“Tf a difference can be imagined, it is a new species; if it can be 
seen, it is a new genus.” 

Nearly two-thirds of his papers have to do with fungi, including the 
studies of plant diseases already mentioned; while somewhat less than 
one-third deal with algae, many of these with the contamination of 
water supplies by them. One published in 1879 was reprinted 38 
years later by Professor Whipple as “one of the classics of state 
sanitation.”’ It is written in a popular style, as are several of his 
papers on fungi. 

Other useful papers consist of reports on the cryptogams collected 
by various exploring expeditions and of lists of cryptogams found in 
special localities. For example, a list of the seaweeds of the New 
England coast, (published in 1881) “included keys, descriptions, 
critical notes and plates,’’ and according to Professor Riddle “still 
remains our only scientific manual of the seaweeds of this region.” 

Quite as important as this was the “ Provisional Host Index of the 
Fungi of the United States” published in 1888 and 1890 with Mr. A. 
B. Seymour, which has proved of the greatest use to working botanists. 

Of his bibliographical papers the most important was a “ Biblio- 
graphic Index to North America Fungi,” of which the Introduction 
and the first 312 pages, prepared in collaboration with Mr. A. B. 
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Seymour, were published by the Carnegie Institution in 1905 and 
although the publication has not been continued, the collection of data 
went on until his death. This was perhaps his greatest work, and 
some idea of its magnitude can be obtained from the facts that at the 
time of his death the Index included about 350,000 references, and the 
312 pages published in 1905 brought the alphabetical list of that day 
only through Badhamia. As the work is essentially finished, it is 
hoped that it may soon be published since it will be of untold value to 
specialists. 3 

Another great work left unfinished at his death is an account of 
selected species of American fleshy fungi, which was to be illustrated 
with over 100 colored plates. These have been executed under his 
direction with the utmost care, but although the plates were finished, 
the pressure of his other botanical undertakings prevented him from 
even beginning the descriptions of the species. It would be well, if 
these descriptions could be supplied by another hand, sv that what 
promises to be a classical work may see the light. 

In discussions of nomenclature he threw his powerful influence in 
favor of sane and stable methods for naming fungi, thus helping to 
check the extreme radicalism of many American botanists, and pre- 
serving relations with the better men abroad. 

But his papers alone — important as they are — did not make him 
“the creator of cryptogamic botany in the United States.” It was 
the man himself — his personality, his breadth, his wise conservative 
judgment, his learning, his helpfulness, and his devotion to truth. 

American botanists were brought in contact with this commanding 
influence by means of his papers and his students and even more 
effectively by his direct personal intercourse with them, for he was 
always ready to give them generous help, and they were more than 
ready to make use of it, submitting their puzzles to his excellent judg- 
ment, reinforced as it was by a reading that covered the whole litera- 
ture of the cryptogams, not in abstracts, but in the original sources; 
borrowing specimens from his herbarium for comparison; asking him 
to look up references in journals hard to find outside his library; or 
even sending him specimens to determine. Some idea of the volume 
of this work is given by the fact that a single correspondent confesses 
to 100 letters in his own handwriting. 

His achievements earned wide recognition. Two genera were 
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named after him, Farlowia among the algae, and Farlowiella among 
the fungi, beside a great number of species. Harvard, Wisconsin and 
Glasgow conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him, and Upsala on the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Linnaeus, at which he 
represented our Academy, crowned him with laurel as one of its 
Doctors of Philosophy. 

He was elected a fellow of our Academy in 1874, and was also a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, the Philosophical 
Society, the Linnaean Society and the French Academy of Sciences. 
He served as president of the New England Botanical Club, of which 
he was one of the founders, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; of the American Society of Naturalists, and 
of the Botanical Society of America. 

There is little more to be said about his life, which was passed in 
Cambridge during term time, with the exception of a few journeys to 
Europe and botanical excursions on this continent, the most im- 
portant being one to Mexico and California with Asa Gray in 1885. 
Most of his work in the field, however, was done in the White Moun- 
tains, where his vacations were usually passed. A walk in the woods 
with him introduced one to a new world largely microscopic, but full 
of interest and even beauty. 

In 1900 his marriage to Miss Lilian Horsford made his life one of 
complete happiness until his death on June 3, 1919. 

Farlow’s most striking characteristic — apart from those I have 
already pictured in connection with his scientific work — was the 
humor which permeated and irradiated all he said, making even his 
common talk amusing and delightful, but this humor is so elusive that 
it evaporates between the pen and paper, so that I can refer to no 
example of it. On the other hand, his wit often flashes out in all but 
his most serious papers. 

His hatred of affectation, sham and superficiality was intense, and 
his outspoken denunciation of them, driven home by his incisive 
humor, made so deep an impression that many, who knew him mostly 
by hearsay, thought him a sarcastic pessimist, but his friends saw that 
his attacks were directed only against those who deserved them, and 
knew that the real nature of the man was affectionate and kindly, 
making him the most staunch and faithful of friends, and the sym- 
pathetic helper even of those who had no claim on him whatever. 
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It is pleasant to think of his declining years when full of well- 
earned honor, happy in his troops of friends, happier in his family 
with his mind undimmed by any weakening of his faculties, he was 
able to continue in active work until the brief sickness, which brought 
the end. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON. 


JULIUS VON HANN (1839-1921). — 


Foreign Honorary Member, Class II, Section 1, 1902. 


Nearly half a century ago Julius von Hann began to take his place 
as the universally acknowledged leader of meteorological science, and 
for many years previous to his death he stood out head and shoulders 
above his fellow-workers. He grew up with and himself was, as it 
were, a large part of the rapid modern development of meteorological 
science. He was able, through his intense application and industry, 
and because of his great intellectual powers, not only himself to con- 
tribute largely to the advance of his science but also to keep closely 
in touch with all the work which was being done by investigators and 
writers everywhere. For years his many contributions to the Meteor- 
ologische Zeitschrift, often modestly signed J. H., were never-failing 
evidence of his truly extraordinary grasp of his subject and of the 
universal range of his reading. He was, as fully as any one human 
being can be, a living encyclopedia of his chosen science. And this is 
in no sense to be taken as suggesting that his mind was merely a store- 
house of dry, hard facts. Hewas very human. He saw the many and 
varied relations of meteorology and climatology to human life and 
activities, and he was always on the lookout for opportunity to em- 
phasize these relations. His writings were always clear, vivid, and 
interesting. His “Handbuch der Klimatologie,” for example, which 
inevitably has to deal largely with “dry” statistical details, is en- 
livened throughout by carefully selected, vivid, first-hand descriptions 
of weather types and of human or botanical responses to the climatic 
environment. : 

His fellow-workers who remain are dynamic or physical meteorolo- 
gists, or climatologists, or are specializing in this or that subdivision of 
their science. This is a natural and inevitable situation at the present 
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stage of our knowledge of the atmosphere. It cannot well be other- 
wise. But it leaves a great gap which no one man can ever fill, because 
meteorology has now grown to such an extent that specialization is the 
rule, and no single mind will ever again master all of its details. 
Hann’s “Lehrbuch der Meterologie” is the one absolutely indis- 
pensable textbook in that science. Upon his “Handbuch der Klima- 
tologie”’ all studies of climatology must, for years to come, be based. 
This extraordinary grasp of the whole wide range of his science he 
maintained practically till the day of his death. 

Somehow, when a man like this passes away, a bare statement of the 
essential facts of his life and a list of his contributions to science seems 
unnecessary and futile. Yet there is something singularly significant 
in the fact that this man, living a very simple life, with very few 
changes of residence, extended his interests and his reading to all parts 
of the world. He knew the geographical and climatological conditions 
of almost every corner of the globe as intimately as if he had himself 
lived there. Hann — for thus, and not as von Hann, he will oftenest 
be recalled — was born March 23, 1839, near Liuz, in Austria. He 
began his professional life as a school-teacher. At the age of twenty- 
nine he entered the Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorologie in Vienna. 
From 1874 to 1897 he was its Director, an office from which he retired 
at the age of fifty-eight. For many years he was a professor at the 
University of Vienna, first of Physical Geography and later of Physics. 
His work for meteorology did not cease when he ceased to be Director. 
He went to Graz as Professor at the University, and there, in the 
Physical Institute, he wrote his “ Lehrbuch der Meteorologie,” whose 
three editions bear the dates 1901, 1906, 1915. A fourth edition, 
supervised by Siiring, is now in course of preparation. In 1900, Hann 
returned-to Vienna as Professor of Cosmical Physics, a position which 
he held until his retirement in 1910. The “ Handbuch der Klimatolo- 
gie”’ he wrote while in Vienna. The three editions of this book bear 
the dates 1883, 1897, 1908-1911. ‘These two books are Hann’s 
monumental publications. It is almost literally true that no student 
of meteorological science can do a day’s work without referring to 
them. Throughout his long editorship and joint editorship of the 
Meteorologische Zeitschrift (1866-1920) he steadily contributed to the 
pages of that journal a series of articles and notes which are invaluable, 
for in these he revised, summarized, commented upon, and put into 
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permanent form a vast body of meteorological and climatological 
material. In 1906, in commemoration of forty years of his editorship, 
a special Hann Band of the Zeitschrift was issued. ‘Two other major 
publications are the Atlas der Meteorologie, forming Part III of the 
Berghaus Physikalischer Atlas (1887) which was for years the standard 
meteorological atlas of the world, and Die Erde als Gauzes; thre 
Atmosphére und Hydrosphire (1st edition, 1872; 3d edition 1880; 
5th edition 1896). 

Hann was the recipient of many honors, and was made a member of 
many learned societies, both in Europe and abroad. He was the first 
foreigner to receive the Symon’s Gold Medal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society (1904). 

Hann died in Vienna, October 1, 1921, in his eighty-third year. No 
more fitting tribute could possibly be written of him than that con- 
tained in the notice of his death sent out by his former colleagues in 
Vienna. “Ein Leben ununterbrochener Geistesarbeit und reinster 
Forschung im Dienste der Wissenschaft ist abgeschlossen. Aber 
ungezahlte Fader fiihren von Hann’s Werken in alle Lander der Erde 
und wirken in seinem Sinne fort.”’ 


R. DeC. Warp. 


HENRY LEE HIGGINSON (1834-1919). 


Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1912. 


The “ Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson,” by Professor Bliss 
Perry, published in the autumn of 1921, affords so full and accessible 
a record of the career and character of this Fellow of the Academy 
that anything beyond a brief summary would be superfluous for the 
present purpose. , 

Two conspicuous anomalies in the life of so eminent a citizen of 
Boston and son of Harvard were that he was born in New York 
(November 18, 1834) and that he was a member of Harvard College 
for only a few months in the freshman year of his class of 1855. He 
was, however, of pure New England descent, and when he was in his 
fourth year his family left New York and provided him with that 
Boston background which he was to adorn for more than eighty years. 
The brevity of his connection with Harvard, for which he was prepared 
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at the Boston Latin School, was due to a weakness of his eyes. Of the 
ten years between his leaving college and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, more than five were spent in two visits to Europe, and a year and 
a half, in the interval between them, as a clerk in the counting house 
of S. & E. Austin, Boston merchants. The second of his European 
visits, from 1856 to 1860, was devoted largely to the study of music, 
pursued to the extent of physical injury, and also to the end of reach- 
ing the reluctant decision that his talents would not justify his becom- 
ing a professional musician. It was then, however, that he deter- 
mined, if he could ever compass it, to enrich the lives of his countrymen 
with music as his own life had been enriched by the music of Vienna 
and other European cities. 

The disappointed student returned to America only a few months 
before the outbreak of the War of Secession. His immediate future 
could not long remain uncertain. As an officer, first of the Second 
Massachusetts Infantry and then of the First Massachusetts Cavalry, 
he proved himself an admirable soldier. Serious wounds received in 
June, 1863, incapacitated him for much of the second half of the war. 
In December, 1863, he married Ida Agassiz, daughter of Louis Agassiz. 

In the years immediately following the war he sought his fortune, 
in company with his young wife, through oil in Ohio and cotton in 
Georgia, but without success. In 1868 he joined the Boston banking 
and brokerage firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., with which he was con- 
spicuously identified for the remaining fifty-one years of life. 

By 1881 his labors and good fortune enabled him to realize the 
dream of his young manhood through establishing the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This he maintained, at a very large personal cost, 
for thirty-seven years. The fortune which he spent upon it was the 
measure of his devotion to his city, his country, and his kind. But it 
was not expressed through this interest only, for his gifts to Harvard 
College, through a long period of years, gifts devoted primarily to the 
happiness and health of the student body, placed him among the great 
benefactors of that institution. To friends and others in need he was 
constantly holding out a helping hand. Though his name is most 
associated with the art of music and with education, he gladly furthered 
many another good cause, local and national. He was withal a 
strongly individual figure, outspoken in praise and blame, much 
swayed by his affections, endowed with many of the most lovable 
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human qualities. By his death on November 14, 1919, in Boston, 
his community lost its foremost figure, and his country a pattern of 
the highest patriotism. 

M. A. DEWo.FE Howe. 


FRANKLIN PAINE MALL (1862-1917). 


Fellow in Class II, Section 3, 1901, 


Franklin Paine Mall, 1862-1917, was born in Iowa of German 
extraction, his father being one of the 1848 immigrants. Nothing is 
known of his boyhood education, which was mainly in a boarding 
school near his home. He studied medicine in the University of 
Michigan, and received the M.D. degree in 1883, before attaining his 
majority. He then went to Germany and spent.several years in study 
at Heidelberg and Leipzig, at the latter place in the laboratories of 
Ludwig and His, these being men of the highest rank in science and 
who exerted a great influence on his life. From 1886 to 1889 he was 
Fellow and Instructor in Pathology at the Johns Hopkins University 
under Professor Wm. H. Welch, from 1889 to 1892 Adjunct Professor 
of Vertebrate Anatomy at Clark University, and from 1892 to 1893 
Professor of Anatomy at the University of Chicago. He returned to 
Baltimore in 1893 as Professor of Anatomy in the newly formed Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, which position he held to his death, being 
also the Director of the Carnegie Institute of Embryology which was 
established at the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1912. 

Such are the brief facts concerning the official career of the man who, 
in the great renaissance of medicine during the last fifty years probably 
did more in America than any other man to make possible this rebirth 
and growth. He was a great teacher, as such bringing to medical 
teaching the ideal that knowledge is to be sought not in lectures or 
books but by the study of nature, the student acquiring primary 
knowledge by independent work which might be extended by reading 
and at the same time receiving training in scientific methods which 
would increase individual power. This method at the time of its in- 
duction was novel, was resisted by both students and faculty, but was 
steadily carried out in his laboratory, and has become the accepted 
method of the best teachers. 
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He was a great scientific investigator. As such his work was 
thorough, he touched no subject on which his investigations did not 
throw light and in most cases he left the subject standing clearly, the 
obscurities gone. He was a leader, not a follower, his researches were 
carefully planned, he used all methods of approach, and was fertile in 
devising new methods of work: His individual contributions, of which 
there are more than a hundred, and the five hundred contributions 
from his laboratory, rank with highest contributions to the science of 
anatomy. 

He was active in the promotion of opportunities for the advance of 
medical science in all places, his advice was always sought and valued, 
and his influence has been very great in the advance of medical teach- 
ing in this country and elsewhere. He led a simple and quiet life, was 
a good citizen, a good friend. 

For account of his life and work see Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulle- 
tin, Memorial Service held May, 1918; Anatomical Record, January, 
1918. 

W. T. CouncILMAN. 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER (1849-1919). 


Fellow in Class II, Section 4, 1897. 


In 1849 William Osler was born in Tecumseh, Ontario, Canada, the 
son of Reverend F. L. Osler. Beginning his medical training at the 
University of Toronto, he continued it at McGill whence he received 
his M.D. degree in 1872. Two years were spent in study abroad at 
London, Berlin and Vienna. Returning to Montreal in 1874 he was 
made Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine at McGill, and shortly 
afterwards was given the Professorship. This began what continued 
to be, for him, the chief interest of his life, for Osler, more than anything 
else, was a teacher, first at McGill, later at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, then at Johns Hopkins, where he exerted his greatest influence 
as an inspiring leader of an increasingly large group of students, and 
finally at Oxford, where, as Regius Professor of Medicine, he held a 
unique position of influence on both American and British medicine. 

In the early days of his medical career Osler was a diligent student of 
pathology and contributed important studies in this field, notably on 
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blood platelets. Chiefly, however, in this period he was laying a 
foundation for his future clinical work in a thorough and extensive 
knowledge of pathological anatomy gained from making post mortem 
dissections with the enthusiasm of a keen minded, enthusiastic, in- 
defatigable worker. This interest in pathological anatomy he never 
lost and his knowledge of it proved an ever ready help in his subsequent 
career as a clinician, teaching the principles of the practice of medicine 
in the wards of the various hospitals where he served. 

At the Johns Hopkins Hospital he inaugurated what was to prove, 
perhaps, the most important contribution to methods of teaching 
medicine of the half century in the latter days of which we now live, 
namely, the learning of medicine by laboratory practice rather than 
by lecture and recitation, for he made of the hospital wards the labora- 
tory of clinical medicine in which the same observational methods 
were pursued as in the laboratories of natural science and the facts of 
pathological anatomy and physiology were correlated with the pheno- 
mena of disease as seen in the individual patients. Into this laboratory 
method he brought the humanizing and inspiring influence of a per- 
sonality keenly interested in helping and stimulating his fellows and 
one by nature endowed with a winsomeness, charitableness and humor 
that made of him for students and patients a lifelong friend. Though 
a laboratory, yet the wards were always clearly recognized as the place 
in which each individual patient must receive the best possible pro- 
fessional care and the kindly considerative aid that is due to a fellow- 
man in distress. Though laboratory director, Osler in his wards was 
ever the true physician. 

In all of his very numerous contributions to medical science and 
practice as well as in his textbook of medicine, Osler shows a very dis- 
tinctive and delightful literary style. He is direct, simple and logical. 
Examples that illustrate and clarify are chosen with great discretion. 
In his addresses quotations evince both his knowledge of the best in 
literature and his ability to emphasize or impress his point by apt 
quotation. Always greatly interested in the historical background of 
medicine, he makes much use of historical reference in his writings. 
There is ever the quaint turn of his humor or some epigrammatic line 
to enliven the description or discussion. His words are chosen with 
great charm of diction and still it is rare that his meaning is at all 
ambiguous. In.almost all of his writing there is a personal element 
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that, for those who knew him, recalls vividly to memory the picture 
of the man and his personality. His publications were numerous and 
varied, for the most part dealing with clinical medicine. A bibliog- 
raphy published in 1919 shows 730 titles. His practice of medicine 
has remained, since the first edition in 1892, the most popular textbook 
for English speaking students as well as having been translated into 
French, Spanish and Chinese. A new edition has been issued at three 
year intervals and through this book Osler exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on the practice of medicine for in it Osler’s personality domi- 
nates in a truly remarkable way when one considers the difficulty of 
introducing any personal note inherent in a textbook necessarily con- 
densed when covering such a voluminous topic as the practice of 
medicine. , 

. Through all the years of his activities as investigator, teacher, 
medical writer and hospital chief, Osler remained an active consultant, 
aiding fellow physicians in the solution of difficult problems in diagno- 
sis. His own optimism radiated courage to the patients and his 
delightful personality and charm endeared him to innumerable physi- 
cians who brought him patients. He was most intolerant of unkind 
criticism of others and would never allow patients or physicians to 
bring to his ears unsavory gossip of fellow practitioners. He believed 
in and practiced direct honesty in dealing with patients and physi- 
cians, but a different opinion or advice from him never carried with it 
the sting of a rebuke nor the implication than an unjustifiable error 
had been made by another. 

Osler was distinctly more a scholar than almost any of his medical 
contemporaries. He had a deep interest in the classics. That he, a 
physician, should be president of the British Classical Association, as 
he was in 1919, was a recognition by scholars of his classical learning. 
His interest in medical history has already been referred to. In this 
connection he was, all of his life, an ardent bibliophile and his library 
of early editions of medical classics and allied topics was a veritable 
treasure house. To many his name recalls the picture of a delightful 
eagerness and radiant charm of manner as, standing in his library 
either earlier in Baltimore or later in Oxford, with one of his choice 
volumes in hand, he turns the pages and talks of the author or his 
writings. This is the mental picture rather than that of physician, 
for, however much his life’s work was that of inspiring medical men, he 
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seemed peculiarly in his proper setting by his beloved books. He 
took a great interest in both the Bodleian Library at Oxford and in the 
Oxford Press, and to both he gave much thought and time, serving 
each in official capacity. 

When Osler left Baltimore for Oxford he was almost universally 
conceded to be the leading man in American medicine. At Oxford he 
merely widened his sphere so as to become the leader for British as 
well as American medicine. He died Dec. 29, 1919 of complications 
following pneumonia. ‘The death of his only son in the World’s War 
and the strain incident to his own activities in connection with the 
problems of the sick and wounded were important contributing 
factors. In his lifetime he moulded in many very important ways 
medical thought and medical teaching. He was greatly beloved by 
students, fellow practitioners and patients by reason of his human 
friendliness and his kindliness. To his students and medical col- 
leagues he was ever an inspiring leader stimulating to diligence in 
medical work and exemplifying in himself what the ideal physician 
and medical teacher and writer should be. 





Henry A. CHRISTIAN. 


WILHELM PFEFFER (1845-1920). 


Foreign Honorary Member in Class II, Section 2, 1897. 


The death of Professor Wilhelm Pfeffer, on the 30th of January, 
1920, removed one of the outstanding figures of the scientific world. 
With the exception of Strasburger, he probably influenced the work 
of the last generation of American botanists more deeply than any 
other man. 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century was a period of re- 
markable development of botany in America. A number of factors 
contributed to this, but undoubtedly the most important was the in- 
fluence of the work of the great German botanists of the previous 
twenty years. Through the translation of Sachs’s famous text-book 
and several other important German works American botanists were 
introduced to the results of the investigations of the morphologists and 
physiologists, who made Germany at that period the leader in botani- 
cal science. Up to this time, one may almost say that physiology and 
comparative anatomy in botany, did not exist in America. As a 
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result of this newly aroused interest, many of the younger botanists 
looked forward to studying in Germany. 

It is true that a small number had found their way abroad in the 
seventies, but it was not until a decade later that the real exodus to the 
German laboratories began. For ten years or more there were always 
to be found American students in the principal botanical laboratories 
of Germany, especially in Strasburger’s laboratory in Bonn and in 
Pfeffer’s at Leipzig. These young Americans applied themselves to 
the acquirement of the latest methods of research, particularly in the 
field of histology and cytology with Strasburger, and physiology under 
Pfeffer’s direction. It is hardly necessary to point out the results of 
this training on the subsequent development of botanical teaching and 
research in America. 

Pfeffer was almost the last of that remarkable band of distinguished 
investigators who for nearly half a century made Germany the center 
of botanical progress in Europe. 

The writer spent the summer semester of 1887 in Pfeffer’s laboratory 
in Tiibingen, just before he removed to Leipzig where the rest of his 
life was spent. 

The old Suabian town of Tiibingen is most picturesquely placed in 
the beautiful Neckar Valley, south of Stuttgart, and near the northern 
border of the Black Forest. This region is one of the most attractive 
in Germany, and the quaint old town, and the amiable South German 
people, who still clung to their picturesque customs and peasant 
costumes, made it a most satisfactory abiding place — aside from the 
scientific advantages of the University. 

The laboratory was at this time one of the best equipped in Ger- 
many. It boasted a line of distinguished botanists as directors, two 
of whom, Von Mohl and Hofmeister, were worthy predecessors of 
Pfeffer. Under Pfeffer’s able direction the facilities for work in 
physiology were probably at that time unequalled. 

Sachs, at this period had practically ceased active work and Pfeffer 
was generally recognized as his legitimate successor. 

Pfeffer was an indefatigable worker but found time to supervise 
carefully the work of his students and to give them the benefit of his 
valuable criticism and assistance. At this time he was but forty-two 
years old but looked older, his tall, thin and somewhat bent figure and 
strongly marked features making him seem older than his years. 
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Pfeffer was born, the son of an apothecary, in the village of Greben- 
stein near Cassel, March 9, 1845. He studied at Géttingen where he 
took his doctorate in 1865, in Marburg, where he afterward taught as 
docent, in Berlin and Wiirzburg, in the latter University working 
under Sachs. 

In 1873 he was appointed professor extraordinarius in Bonn, and 
four years later went as full professor to Basel, where he remained only 
a year, after which he went to Tiibingen. He held the position in 
Tiibingen until his final removal in 1887 to Leipzig where he remained 
until his death in 1920. | 

In Leipzig he developed the great laboratory which for more than 
thirty years was the Mecca for students of plant physiology from all 
parts of the world. Throughout his long career in Leipzig he was 
generally recognized as the first physiologist of his generation. 

While Pfeffer’s name is primarily associated with strictly physiologi- 
cal problems, as a young man he published several morphological 
papers of considerable importance. Especially valuable was a paper 
on the development of the gametophyte and embryo of Selaginella, a 
paper that for a long time was the most important contribution to the 
subject. 

It is, however, upon the very numerous and important contributions 
to plant physiology that his fame rests. These cover an extensive 
range of subjects, some of fundamental importance, not only biologi- 
cally, but to physics and chemistry as well. His remarkable investi- 
gations in osmotic pressure have strongly influenced the work of 
subsequent workers in pure physics and chemistry, and their great im- 
portance has been fully recognized by these investigators. Pfeffer’s 
extensive studies on plasma membranes and the phenomena of irrita- 
bility include many papers of the first importance. During his stay in 
Tiibingen he inaugurated a series of publications “ Untersuchungen 
aus dem botanischen Institut zu Tiibingen” modelled on the similar 
publication issued from the botanical Institute in Wiirzburg under the 
direction of Sachs. This publication ceased on Pfeffer’s departure 
from Tiibingen. 

Pfeffer’s best known work is his great text-book, Handbuch der 
Pflanzenphysiologie. This was translated into English and was for 
many years the standard work on the subject. 

Pfeffer’s name is also associated with the well-known periodical, 
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Pringsheims Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftlicher Botanik. After the 
death of Pringsheim, this was issued for several years under the joint 
editorship of Pfeffer and his distinguished colleague, Strasburger. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the war Pfeffer’s old students were 
invited to contribute to a “Festschrift” to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his doctorate and his seventieth birthday. The volume 
appeared in 1915, but the circumstances of the war resulted in the 
absence of many names which under normal conditions would cer- 
tainly have appeared in it. 

Pfeffer survived the horrors of the Great War, in which he lost his 
only son, and saw the collapse of the great German empire, in whose 
upbuilding he and his scientific colleagues played such an important 
role. He had the satisfaction, however, of knowing that their work 
would survive the downfall of the imperial government and that his 
name will always rank high in the annals of science. 


DovuGcLas HouGHTON CAMPBELL. 


EDWARD CHARLES PICKERING (1846-1919). 


Fellow in Class I, Section 1, 1867. 


In the death of Edward Charles Pickering after a service of forty- 
two years as Director of the Harvard College Observatory, the Ameri- 
can Academy loses an interested and important Fellow and the Science 
of Astronomy one who was at his death the dean of astronomical 
research in America. 

He was born in Boston, Massachusetts, July 19, 1846, of a distin- 
guished and highly cultivated New England family. In 1865, he 
graduated from the Lawrence Scientific School with the degree of S.B. 
He was immediately thereupon appointed instructor in mathematics 
in that institution, but the following year he became assistant in- 
structor in Physics in. the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
two years after was made Thayer Professor of Physics. 

From the very outset of his teaching his peculiar bent of mind was 
revealed and the work of research and organization which constituted 
his great contribution to modern science was begun. 

He planned and put into practical shape for use in systematic class 
instruction the experimental laboratory method in the teaching of 
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Physics which did much to make the Institute of Technology famous 
and has since been accepted and adopted universally as an indis- 
pensable method of instruction in that subject. To the laboratory 
which he had organized and built up the Corporation of the Institute 
in 1872 at his suggestion gave the name Rogers Laboratory of Physics 
and the additional title of Director of the Laboratory was conferred 
upon him. 

In the autumn of 1876 he was called to become the Director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, and accepting this invitation he entered 
upon the duties of the position in February, 1877. His selection by 
President Eliot seemed at the time a radical innovation for Professor 
Pickering was a physicist rather than an astronomer of the old school. 
However, the appointment was justified for it presaged the trend of 
the New Astronomy along the lines of Physics, a development in which 
Professor Pickering has borne a most honorable part. 

As Director of the Observatory he showed great administrative 
ability and secured a large financial support for his projects, the en- 
dowment growing from a few hundred thousand to a million dollars. 

Instead of venturing into the realm of speculative and picturesque 
astronomy, he was content to be what he called himself “a collector of 
astronomical facts,” the interpretation of which he was perfectly 
willing to leave to the future. The posthumous value of the work of 
such men as Herschel and Argelander appealed especially to him and 
shaped the large investigations that he undertook, whose importance 
could not be completely revealed perhaps for centuries. 

Immediately upon his appointment to his new position, Professor 
Pickering chose as his particular field of labor the photometry of the 
stars. Soon after the introduction of the dry plate, in general photo- 
graphy, he was led to investigate its applicability to the study of the 
stars and their spectra in which work he was a pioneer. He also 
realized the great value of the objective prism in stellar spectroscopy 
and made constant use of it in his studies of stellar spectra. 

The Observatory under Professor Pickering has made its largest 
contribution to astronomy in four fields. ; 

(1) Photometry. With the aid of the meridian photometer in- 
vented by him, he devised a scale of photometric magnitudes, deter- 
mining these for eighty thousand stars upon a basis of more than two 
million observations. 
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(2) A scale of photographic magnitudes. It was shown later that 
these are convertible into visual magnitudes through reference to the 
spectral types of the stars. 

(3) A-system of classification of variable stars. Light curves have 
been determined for a large number of these and many thousand 
measures of their brightness have been made on a uniform scale for 
all of the sky. , 

(4) A system of classification of stellar spectra which has been 
universally adopted. The new Henry Draper Catalogue contains 
estimates based on this system of all stars to approximately the ninth 
magnitude, about 200,000 in number. 

Through the establishment of an observatory at Arequipa in 1891 
after two years of preliminary study it became possible to include 
measurements made on the stars throughout the southern heavens 
within the scope of the work of the Harvard College Observatory. 

At a later date, 1911, an observing station was established at Mande- 
ville, Jamaica, which has been devoted particularly to the study of the 
moon and the planets. 

In this short article it is not possible to go into detail or even to 
mention the great variety of investigations carried on to a successful 
completion. ‘The volumes of the Harvard Annals, more than eighty 
of which were published during Professor Pickering’s directorship, can 
alone give any idea of this. 

A word, however, should be said of the “photographic library” 
which now contains over a quarter of a million photographic plates 
that together weigh one hundred and twenty tons. Through the use 
of short focus lenses and automatic following apparatus there has 
been kept a “sky patrol” the results of which furnish the history of 
all the stars down to the tenth magnitude and measuring back for 
many years. By its use whenever any noteworthy stellar change is 
discovered the plates will reveal its past history and character, while 
_otherwise one might have to wait years to understand the nature of 
the phenomena. 

Through the use of this library, it is possible to find the history of 
the stars, as one turns back the pages of a book already printed. 
What may still be hoped for from this crystallized past of the heavens 
is shown by what it has already done in recording the extraordinarily 
favorable position for observation of the minor planet Eros at its 
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opposition in 1893, though it was not actually known even to exist 
until several years later in 1898. 

Professor Pickering strongly believed in associative work. To him 
is due the organization of the American Astronomical Society in 1898 
(originally called the Astronomical and Astrophysical Society) which 
now has a membership of over three hundred from all parts of the 
country, and has been of great service in stimulating research and 
promoting acquaintance among astronomers. The American Asso- 
ciation of Variable Star Observers, a body composed chiefly of amateur 
observers of these objects, also originated with him. 

Professor Pickering was elected a Fellow of the Academy in 1867 at 
the age of twenty-one years and is said to have been the youngest 
member ever chosen. He was averse to holding office, probably be- 
cause during many years regularity of attendance at the meetings of 
the Academy would have interfered with his professional duties. He 
was a member of the Council from 1878 to 1884 and a member of the 
Committee on the Library from 1877 to 1883. He rendered great 
service to the Academy and to scientific research through his unpre- 
cedentedly long and devoted work as a Member of the Rumford 
Committee. This began in 1869 and continued up to the time of his 
death with a break, however, from 1890 to 1892, during which interval 
he was awarded the Rumford Premium “for his work on the photo- 
metry of the stars and upon stellar spectra.”” He contributed to the 
Proceedings twenty-six papers, three of them in collaboration with 
others. There will shortly be published by the Academy a memoir 
containing the results of researches upon the photometry of faint stars, 
carried on at various observatories with the use of a form of photo- 
meter devised by him for this especial service. 

In 1874, Professor Pickering married Miss Lizzie Wadsworth Sparks, 
a daughter of the Reverend Jared Sparks, the historian, and a former 
President of Harvard University. Mrs. Pickering died in 1906. 

To those who had the privilege of a personal acquaintance with 
Professor Pickering his great mind will always seem secondary to his 
greater heart, his generous friendship and his social charms. 

He was never a narrow specialist interested only in his own branch 
of science. All astronomy, indeed all science, received his interest 
and encouragement. His broad sympathy included such dissimilar 
interests as mountain-climbing and music. He was the founder of 
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the Appalachian Mountain Club and its first President. Music was 
an inspiration to him in his work, not as a relaxation alone, but as a 
stimulant which helped him to solve mathematical and physical 
problems. 

He had the cooperative mind and the highest unselfishness actuated 
all his relations with his fellow astronomers. He subordinated his 
own individuality in his work and even the interests of his observatory 
to the good of astronomical science. All the honors of the astronomical 
world were showered upon him and upon the institution which under 
‘his direction had led the queen of sciences into new triumphs in un- 
trodden fields. 

As it was said of Sir Christopher Wren that his monument was Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, so the monument of Professor Pickering is found in 
the ninety volumes of the Annals of Harvard College Observatory, a 
monument which as long as man looks up at the heavens and wonders 
and interprets, should be an honorable and enduring one. 


JOEL H. METCALF. 


JOHN ELLIOTT PILLSBURY (1846-1919). 


Fellow in Class II, Section 1, 1893. 


This distinguished naval officer and oceanographer was born at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, December 15, 1846, the son of John Gilman 
and Elizabeth Wimble (Smith) Pillsbury. His early education was 
received in the public schools, and at the age of fourteen he was ap- 
pointed a page in the House of Representatives. 

In 1862 he received from President Lincoln a nomination to the 
U. S. Naval Academy, from which he graduated in 1867, being com- 
missioned ensign in 1868 and lieutenant in 1872. 

He married Florence Greenwood Aitchison of Portland, Maine, 
August 26, 1873. Elsie Greenwood, later wife of Edward B. Richard- 
son of Brookline, Mass., was the only issue of this marriage. 

In 1875 he was ordered to the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department and the following year detailed to the U. S. Coast Survey, 
where he gave ten years of service and placed his name permanently 
on the roll of those who have materially added to our knowledge of the 
secrets of the Ocean. 
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The investigation of the Gulf Stream was undertaken by the Survey 
on account of its importance to navigation as well as its scientific 
interest, and work was begun in 1883 with the schooner Drift, which, 
as her name implies, proved inadequate for the purpose and was re- 
placed by the Coast Survey Steamer Blake. 

New methods of current measurement and improved instruments 
for recording observations were devised by Pillsbury, and by the aid 
of the recently introduced steel cable anchorage was had, sometimes 
at a depth of over two miles. Observations extended from Tobago 
on the southeast to Hatteras on the north, and the movements and 
temperatures of this important current were definitely fixed over a 
great part of its course. Among the interesting new results of the 
work were the determination of daily fluctuations in the rate of flow 
more or less coincident with the tidal action, and the contribution of 
wave effect, driven by the trade winds, in increasing the movement of 
the stream. 

During the Spanish War he commanded the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius and participated in the attack on San Juan, Porto Rico. 
He was later promoted to Commander and through the various grades 
to Rear Admiral and Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in 1908. He 
received all the medals for service and efficiency in the line of duty 
which under the law are granted by the Navy Department. 

In 1909 he became a member of the Board of Managers of the 
National Geographic Society, Vice-president in 1915, and President 
of the Society in April, 1919; dying on December 30th of the same 
year. 

A summary of his lifework is given in the Bulletin of the National 
Geographic Society of October 16, 1919. An account of the Gulf 
Stream work and results was given by Admiral Pillsbury in the 
National Geographic Magazine of August, 1912, and in Hydrographic 
Office publication No. 110, in 1894. A memoir on Charts and Chart- 
making was published in Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute 
No. 29, in February, 1894. An excellent portrait of the Admiral ap- 
peared in the National Geographic Magazine, volume 37, p. 341, in 
April, 1920. 

The Admiral was elected a member of this Academy, April 12, 1893. 


WILLIAM HEALEY DALL. 
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ARTHUR SEARLE (1837-1920). 


Fellow in Class 1, Section 1, 1877. 


Arthur Searle, who died October 23, 1920, was born in London on 
October 21, 1837. His father, Thomas Searle, was an American citizen 
and a descendant of Governor Thomas Dudley of Massachusetts. 
His mother, Anne Noble, came from Derby, England, being English 
by birth as well as by ancestry. Thomas Searle seems to have been 
naturally fitted for the life of a scholar and a man of letters, but the 
restricted means of the family deprived him of a college education, and 
forced him into mercantile business at an early age. At the time of 
his marriage in 1834 he was a partner in a firm of London bankers. 
It was during this sojourn in England that his son Arthur was born in 
1837, and two years later his other son George. As a consequence of a 
commercial panic Thomas returned in 1840 to America with his family 
to look after business interests. His wife soon died, and two years 
after in 1843 he himself passed away, leaving the care of the two boys 
to his elder brother and a sister in Brookline, Mass. 

Both boys were sent early to private schools in Brookline and Rox- 
bury, partly for the reason as Searle afterward suspected, to make life 
easier for their elders, not accustomed to such lively youngsters. The 
last school days were passed at the Brookline High School. Entering 
' Harvard College at the age of fourteen years, he was graduated in 
1856, as the second scholar of his class. In 1859 he received his Master’s 
degree. Arthur, though only six years old at the time of his father’s 
death, had found in him a companion and an instructor. Under such 
influence, the scholarly aspirations of the father seemed to have been 
as seed to find fruition in the son’s life. The boy had an alert mind. 
At the age of seven he began his habit of psychological introspection 
by the discovery, while meditating on some subject, that it was he 
himself who was thinking. Thus, he became aware of the personal 
identity that was Arthur Searle. Before this time he had made his 
first experiment in physics, namely, as to the effect of centrifugal force 
acting on a bit of wood placed inside the whirling rim of his aunt 
Becky’s spinning wheel. At eleven years he was interested in the 
revolution in France, and began to have political opinions, which were 
always conservative. But anything of a scientific nature fascinated 
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him. The electric telegraph, anaesthetic surgery, the discovery of 
the planet Neptune in 1846, all appealed to his mind. Nor was he less 
gifted in other respects. His avidity for knowledge gave him even 
then the reputation of being a “ walking dictionary.” Asa schoolboy, 
mathematics could be easily acquired while feeding his rabbits, and at 
college he found that he had already performed the chemical experi- 
ments which were being taught from a text-book without any provision 
for laboratory practice by the students. All branches of knowledge 
inside or outside the college curriculum interested him intensely, and 
he studied them all eagerly and thoughtfully. His first article was 
published in the Harvard Magazine, while he was still a student. It 
was on the plurality of worlds, and seemed prophetic of his future 
career, as he had no thought at the time of making astronomy a pro- 
fession. 

It was twelve years after graduation that Searle found his calling. 
The intervening time was a course in the university of life. Ill health 
led him to engage in farming for a time. Teaching, statistical work, 
and experience in a broker’s office, all were tried. He also joined in a 
project to raise sheep in California, but the scheme after a brief trial 
was abandoned. Before returning home from California, he filled 
temporarily the place of an absent professor at Santa Clara. 

In 1868, his brother George, who had been employed at the Harvard 
Observatory, resigned to study for the Catholic priesthood, and Arthur 
was asked to take his place. This he did, little thinking that at last 
he had found a permanent place with congenial occupation. The 
following year he was appointed Assistant, to be promoted to Assistant 
Professor in 1883, and Phillips Professor of Astronomy in 1887. In 
1912 he became Phillips Professor Emeritus. Besides his Observatory 
work he also conducted astronomical courses at Radcliffe College from 
1891 to 1912. He was married in 1873 to Emma Wesselhoeft, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft of Boston. Mrs. Searle died in 1914. 
Two daughters survive their parents. : 

His earliest work at the Harvard Observatory was as a computer 
and observer. In the latter capacity he made observations of stars, 
double stars, nebulae, satellites of the planets, asteroids, and comets. 
These observations are contained in the Annals of Harvard College 
Observatory, Volumes 11, 13, 14, and 33; also in the Proceedings of 
this Academy, Volume 16. In 1889 he published in the Annals of 
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Harvard College Observatory, Volume 19, Part 1, the results, which he 
had gathered, of the early meteorological observations made at the 
Observatory from 1840 to 1888. Among these were included various 
miscellaneous observations relating to the aurora, lightning, meteors, 
earthquakes, and to some extent to the zodiacal light. 

The zodiacal light was the subject of his first independent investiga- 
tion. Beginning in 1874 he continued his observations of the zodiacal 
light and the Gegenschein until 1895, when the increasing use of 
electricity for street illumination made such work impossible in Cam- 
bridge. The results of these observations are contained in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, Volumes 99, 102, 109, 116, 124, and 126, 
Proceedings, Volume 19, Memoirs, Volume 11; and the Annals of the 
Harvard College Observatory, Volumes 19, Part 2, and 33, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. Summaries of information written by him on the subject 
appear in the Monthly Weather Review and elsewhere. 

The several lines of his inquiry dealt with the permanence, position, 
and magnitude of the ordinary western zodiacal light; the normal 
distribution of light in the zodiac and vicinity; and the position, 
parallax, and brightness of the Gegenschein. His studies led him to 
favor the hypothesis ascribing the phenomenon to light reflected from 
small meteoric bodies. He published a statement on the “ Meteoric 
Theory of the Gegenschein”’ also in the English periodical, Observatory, 
August, 1899. Although he considered the meteoric hypothesis as the 
most probable explanation, he felt that his series of observations 
should be extended to reach a definite conclusion. The research 
should include the orbital movements and the light of asteroids and 
periodic comets. He expressed the hope that younger observers more 
favorably located might carry out his plan. 

In the Observatory he was frequently engaged in the business 
management, particularly during the interim between Director Win- 
lock’s death and Professor Pickering’s appointment. It was at this 
time that he published Volume 8 of the Harvard Annals, containing 
his account of the history of the Observatory from 1855 to 1876, with a 
description of the buildings, instruments and of work done. The 
volume included also a series of illustrations of Sun, planets, and other 
celestial objects, which had been drawn mostly by Trouvelot during 
Winlock’s directorship. 

Professor Searle spent ten years — from 1888 to 1898 — in making 
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the meridian circle observations for the Zone Catalogue of 8337 Stars 
between 9° 50’ and 14° 10’ of South Declination in 1855 for the Epoch 
1900.0. The results fill Volumes 62, 65, 66, 67, and 70 of the Harvard — 
Annals. The Catalogue itself, contained in Volume 67, was published 
in cooperation with the Astronomische Gesellschaft. The reduction 
and publication of these observations with the superintendence of 
other computers consumed most of his time and energy until he retired 
in 1912. With his customary modesty, he regarded this not as a 
personal undertaking but as a large piece of routine work. Neverthe- 
less, the various investigations related to meridian circle observations, 
which he undertook in the course of the work, show his skill and in- 
genuity in meeting such problems. They are indicated in the Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue just mentioned. Reference may be made 
here to “ Results of Accessory Series of Observations made with the 
Meridian Circle,” and “Comparison of Results obtained with differ- 
ent Forms of Apparatus in Meridian Observations,” in the Annals of 
Harvard College Observatory, Volumes, 33, No. 11, and 41, No. 7. 
In 1908 he published in the Harvard Annals, Volume 60, No. 1, 
“Geometrical Methods in the Theory of Combining Observations.” 
In the Annals, Volume 29, No. 6 are his observations of 8 Persei, and 
surrounding comparison stars. 

Besides various articles in periodicals, he published “Outlines of 
Astronomy ”’ in 1874, followed by a second edition in 1875. In 1910 
his “ Essays I-X XX” appeared, which, among other topics, discussed 
“Space and Time,” interesting in the light of the theory of relativity. 

Professor Searle became a Fellow of the Academy in 1877, at the 
same time with Professor Charles R. Cross, who recently died. His 
scientific papers presented to the Academy, and not already mentioned 
are in the Proceedings, Volumes 19, 24, and 55. The last paper “Orbits 
Resulting from Assumed Laws of Motion”’ was a result of an extensive 
investigation begun in 1882, forming an important part of a treatise 
which he had practically completed at the time of his death. Reading 
this paper on the balanced effect of “inward” and “outward”’ forces 
on a moving body, one is carried back to the initial physical experi- 
ment, which he performed in his childhood with the help of his aunt’s 
spinning wheel. 

He was very much of a mathematician, and when any question of 
the sort arose he was consulted. The results will be found in various 
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places. For example, in the paper on “Stellar Photometry” pub- 
lished in the Proceedings, Volume 11, the discussion of the path de- 
scribed by stars at various declinations in the field of a telescope when 
the axis is not properly adjusted, was prepared by him. Not only a 
mathematician, he was proficient in many languages. “A Note on 
the Battle of Pharsalus” was the result of re-reading Caesar’s “De 
Bello Civili,” which he did for recreation. He amused himself in 
writing verse both in Latin and in English. One of these poems 
written at the time of his wife’s death has been published since his own 
death; the Latin version in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, the 
English version in Popular Astronomy. 

Professor Searle was the most modest of men. His extremely 
retiring disposition probably accounts for his not accepting Dr. 
Gould’s invitation in 1869 to go as his assistant to Cordoba. Later, 
he might have been appointed director of another observatory, if he 
had been willing. His life flowed in a quiet stream. It was as he 
would have it. The turmoil of strenuous life did not attract him. 
From youth he was not keen for even the ordinary pleasures of society, 
and yet he had many warm friends, and a host of acquaintances. All 
who knew him well, were delighted with his conversational powers. 
His sense of humor and the merry twinkle in his eye as he recounted 
some episode were passports to friendliness. His philosophical studies 
made his thinking clear. When he spoke, it was as one having the 
authority of careful thought. In discussing any subject he had a 
succinctness of expression which swept away all intricacies and left the 
matter in outlines readily understood. He was of a type, not so com- 
mon at the present day, of a scholarly gentleman, versed in many 
branches of learning, and keenly susceptible to the delights of music, 
of art, and the manifestations of nature. 

Epwarp S. Kina. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON SEDGWICK (1855-1921). 
Fellow in Class II, Section 3, 1886. 
William T. Sedgwick, a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences since 1886, died suddenly in Boston, January 25, 1921, 
at the age of 66 years, while still in the full tide of his activities as a 
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teacher, investigator and public servant. The son of William and 
Anne Thompson Sedgwick, and a descendant of Robert Sedgwick, 
who settled in Boston in 1636, he was born in West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, December 29, 1855, and throughout his life cherished the tradi- 
tions of his New England origin and training. He graduated with 
high rank from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University in 
1877, and taught physiological chemistry in Chittenden’s laboratory 
in 1878-1879. In 1879 he became Fellow and subsequently Assistant 
in Biology at Johns Hopkins University, where he took the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1881, and in the same year married Mary Catherine Rice of 
New Haven. He received the honorary degrees of Sc.D. (Yale, 1909) 
and LL.D. (University of Cincinnati, 1920) and was a member of 
many learned societies, serving as president of the American Society of 
Naturalists, of the American Public Health Association, and of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists, of which he was one of the 
founders and the first president. He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, of the Advisory 
Board of the United States Hygienic Laboratory, of the Public Health 
Council of Massachusetts, of the Royal Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, and of other important organizations. He served as president 
of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association in 1900 and of the 
State Association in 1901; and from 1897 down to the time of his 
death was curator of the Lowell Institute of Boston. 

In 1883 he became Professor of Biology in the Department of 
Biology, later known as the Department of Biology and Public Health, 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, then under the presi- 
dency of Francis Walker. As head of that department he began a 
service in the teaching of general biology and in the public health 
movement in America that continued for nearly forty years and 
brought distinction alike to himself and to his institution, rendering 
his laboratory one of the important centers of biological work in 
America. The culmination of the honors that he received came in the 
last year of his life when he served as exchange professor to the uni- 
versities of Cambridge and of Leeds, and also as a representative of 
the Intitute of Technology, Harvard University, the American Public 
Health Association and the U. S. Public Health Service at the Inter- 
national Health Conference at Brussels. In both capacities, as 
foreign observers have testified, his lectures and addresses made a 
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deep impression, carrying a message from America to the older world 
that went far beyond the merely technical aspects of his subject. 

He was the author of important technical papers and general 
addresses, too numerous to be listed here, and also of several larger 
works. Among these may be mentioned the “General Biology,” a 
text-book published jointly with E. B. Wilson (1886), “The Human 
Mechanism,” published with Theodore Hough (1906), “A Short 
History of Science,” with H. W. Tyler (1917), and above all the 
“Principles of Sanitary Science”’ (1902) which at once took its place 
as the standard work on the subject and assured Sedgwick’s position 
as one of the foremost leaders in this field. 

Sedgwick’s life was the uneventful one of a teacher and investigator, 
happy in his work, in his friends and in a home life singularly con- 
genial and rich; but even its bare outline impresses us with his versa- 
tility and the wide range of his interests. He was a born teacher, one 
who loved his work and kept always in view a higher ideal than merely 
to impart information. He knew how to inspire his students and 
followers with his own buoyant eagerness, thoroughness and tenacity 
of purpose. He taught them to think straight, aim high and work 
hard. A sane and good humored optimism was inseparable from his 
personality; and not less characteristic were the sturdy common sense 
and shrewd sense of humor with which he was wont to illuminate the 
dry technicalities of his subject, driving home the underlying principles 
by the use of homely and telling illustrations that made them living 
realities never to be forgotten. In these respects Sedgwick was indeed 
a teacher unrivalled, as many generations of “Tech” students can 
bear witness. He made comrades of his students, and they gave to 
him affectionate and enduring friendship. Alike by precept and by 
the example of his own life he taught them that man does not live by 
bread alone; that the student of science fails to attain his largest 
measure of success if his mind be not kept open to the larger world of 
literature, art and human fellowship. His students felt towards him 
an almost filial regard and learned to look to him in their later lives 
for wise and helpful counsel. In this respect he has with good reason 
been compared to Dr. Arnold, but as one of his former students has 
finely said: “The master of Rugby was far off on the snowy heights. 
Sedgwick was in the midst of the rush of life and he held us by the 
hand.” 
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Though Sedgwick’s early inclination was towards the study of 
physiology and medicine he later gravitated irresistibly into sanitary 
science and conservation of the public health; and in this field he was 
one of the earliest and most prominent pioneers. He and his many 
pupils contributed more than any other to the emancipation of these 
subjects from medicine in the narrower sense, and their recognition as 
important independent branches of applied biology which offer the 
widest opportunities for public service outside the practise of medicine. 
To this end he contributed by important studies on epidemics, largely 
in connection with the work of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts and the Lawrence Experimental Station, by the work of 
numerous students trained in his laboratory, and especially by the 
publication in 1902 of his authoritative work on Sanitary Science and 
the Public Health, referred to above, which has recently been charac- 
terized by competent authority as still the best existing epitome of 
the subject. 

The interest in public welfare displayed in these various activities, 
was but one side of a larger interest in educational and civic problems 
that drew him into many other forms of public service. He was a 
valued member or trustee of many public institutions, in and outside 
of Boston. He played a prominent part in the struggle for civil 
service reform in Massachusetts in 1900-1901, and then and later 
delivered many public addresses on subjects connected with the general 
welfare. During his long service as curator of the Lowell Institute he 
became widely known to the citizens of Boston, winning general 
esteem by the breadth of view and enlightened regard for the public 
interest with which for so many years he administered his important 
trust. 

As one who had the privilege of intimate friendship with him for 
more than forty years, the writer may be permitted finally to empha- 
size Sedgwick’s high minded and noble character. He was a man of 
vision, of lofty ideals, of faith in the eternal fitness of things. No 
man was less self-seeking or more appreciative of others. He was 
kindly, generous and human, with a gift for friendship that made him 
the center of an always enlarging circle of friends and enriched his life 
with widely varied human interests. To those friends he gave a 
loyalty and ever ready helpfulness that knew no change with the 
passing years. He exemplified the best traditions of his profession as 
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an inspiring teacher and a leader of research in his chosen field. His 
friends and colleagues rejoiced in his achievements as if they had 
belonged in part to them; and they will cherish the memory of his 
happy and useful life.’ 

Epmunp B. WItson. 


ELMER ERNEST SOUTHARD (1876-1920). 


Fellow in Class II, Section 4, 1911. 


Dr. Elmer Ernest Southard died in New York City on February 8, 
1920 after a very brief illness at the age of forty-three. 

When stricken down by the fatal infection he was busily engaged 
in making a series of communications dealing with his special field of 
work. He was at the height of his power, and his accomplishments 
might well be considered an earnest of still richer productivity in 
the years tocome. A man of incessant industry, with a keen and alert 
intellect, restlessly searching after the solution of age-long problems, 
he had a personality which won him many warm friendships, and a 
talent for inspiring his associates and pupils. 

After an education in the public schools of Boston, and at Harvard 
College, he graduated from the Medical School in 1901. Immediately 
after graduation he began to occupy himself with that sphere of in- 
vestigation with which he later continued to identify himself so closely. 
He became early associated with the pathological work of the Massa- 
chusetts State Hospitals for the Insane. In 1909 he became Bullard 
Professor of Neuropathology. In 1912 he was appointed Director of 
the newly established Boston Psychopathic Hospital (at that time 
called the Psychopathic Department of the Boston State Hospital). 

The value of a scientific worker is only in part to be estimated by 
the published results of his personal investigations. Equally im- 
portant may be the influence of the worker on associates and pupils, 
on the community where he lives, on the whole body of professional 
workers who are working in the same field as himself. The influence 





1 The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to appreciative reviews 
of Professor Sedgwick’s life and work by two of his former pupils, Samuel C. 
Prescott (Technology Review for April, 1921) and C. E. A. Winslow (Journal of 
Bacteriology, May, 1921). | 
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of Dr. Southard radiated widely throughout the country, and there 
are many serious workers in widely scattered centers who owe their 
inspiration to him. His publications witness to the great industry of 
the man. They cover a wide field; they furnish an important body 
of material which has been incorporated in the general body of knowl- 
edge which pertains to the disciplines of neuropathology and of 
psychiatry. 

In the Southard Memorial Number of the Bulletin of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Diseases a complete bibliography of 
his works is published, with brief comments and abstracts (pp. 30-199). 
The earlier communications deal with the more technical aspects of 
morbid processes, involving the central nervous system. They are 
detailed studies of tissue reactions which do not involve the cate- 
gories of the personality. In later communications the reactions of 
the individual began to play a prominent réle, and the question of the 
correlation of structural damage with functional inefficiency became a 
central problem. One of the fundamental problems of psychiatry, 
namely, the basal conditions underlying mental deterioration, or, to 
put it in another way, the etiology of so-called “dementia prae- 
cox,” was a subject of much careful investigation on his part. ‘These 
are problems of very complex nature, and in the formulation of his 
views Dr. Southard not only brought together much interesting 
material, but showed a lightness of touch and ingenuity of expression 
which charmed those who read his papers. 

The position of Director of the Psychopathic Hospital brought with 
it new responsibilities and interests which reflected themselves in his 
investigations. He had passed from the investigation of mere tissue 
to the study of the morbid activity of the individual, and now he was 
brought to deal with the problems of mental health in relation to 
community life. Work of this type necessarily brings a great variety 
of problems, and in regard to them Dr. Southard showed his usual keen 
insight and fertility of resources. He contributed papers on the 
treatment of special types of disease, on hospital organization, on the 
training of special types of workers, on the relationship of the hospital 
to the community, on the possibility of making available to industrial 
organizations the principles which had been worked out in the limited 
sphere of the hospital. 

The war brought its special problems in his field, and he contributed 
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a book on “Shell-shock and Other Neuropsychiatric Problems pre- 
sented in 589 Case Histories from the War Literature, 1914-1918.” 

Throughout all these various interests the fundamental fascination 
of the problem of the relation of structure to function continued, and 
in a boldly outlined program for research into the basis of feeble- 
mindedness he sought to determine the “minimum brain machinery 
with which speech and thought processes get performed.” ‘Two Re- 
search Series have already been published — the Waverley Researches 
in the Pathology of the Feeble-Minded (Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XIV, No. II. May, 1918; Vol. 
XIV, No. III. December, 1921). In these researches Dr. Southard 
and his associates have furnished a standard for scientific work in this 
field. 

A general survey of the work done by Dr. Southard shows a growing 
breadth of vision and steadily maturing genius, and those working in 
this special field of medicine realize what a tragedy it was when it 
was suddenly deprived of one of its most brilliant workers. 


C. M. CAMPBELL. 


BARRETT WENDELL (1855-1921). 


Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1889. 


Barrett Wendell, a member of this Academy since 1889 was born in 
Boston on October 23, 1855, and died on February 9, 1921. He was 
the son of Jacob-and Mary Bartoldi (Barrett) Wendell. His first 
American ancestor on the paternal side was Evart Jansen Wendell, 
who came from Emden in East Friesland to New York about 1640 
when some twenty-five years old. 

Entering Harvard with the Class of 1876, he was compelled by ill 
health to leave college for a year; consequently he took his A.B. 
degree with the Class of ’77._ During 1877-8 he attended the Harvard 
Law School and later was a student in offices both in New York 
and Boston, but his early intention to follow the law was abandoned 
for the work of teaching and writing English following his appointment 
in 1880 as an instructor at Harvard. He served the college in this 
capacity until 1888 when he was made an Assistant Professor. Ten 
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years later he became a full Professor of English, holding that office 
until 1917, when he resigned and was chosen Professor Emeritus. 

During the thirty-seven years of his incumbency at Harvard 
Wendell was a positive constructive force in the fields of English 
composition and of comparative literature. He substituted for more 
formal methods a frank incisiveness of speech and an independence of 
outlook that challenged the interest and won the affection of nearly 
three generations of students. The class room audiences who found 
his controversial attitude engaging never failed to perceive the wisdom, 
genial humor and passionate sympathy with what is best in literature 
that underlay his marked and sometimes whimsical peculiarities. To 
the individual seeking aid he gave of himself in generous measure 
never to be forgotten by the recipient. 

From the outset of his career as a teacher of English Wendell was 
also an industrious writer. Before the appearance in 1891 of his 
“English Composition,” a text book widely adopted, he had pub- 
lished two novels, “The Duchess Emilia”’ in 1885 and “ Rankell’s 
Remains” in 1887. In the following order appeared “Cotton Mather,” 
1891; “Stelligeri and Other Essays Concerning America,” 1893; 
“William Shakespeare, a Study in Elizabethan Literature,” 1894; 
“A Literary History of America,” 1900; “Raleigh in Guiana,”’ 
“Rosamond” and “ A Christmas Masque,” 1902; “The Temper of the 
Seventeenth Century in English Literature” (his lectures at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, in 1902—1903-1904), 1904; “ History 
of Literature in America” (written in collaboration with Chester N. 
Greenough), 1904; “Liberty, Union and Democracy — the National 
Ideals of America,” 1906; “The France of Today,’ 1907; “The 
Privileged Classes,’”’ 1908; “The Mystery of Education,” 1909; and 
finally, in 1920, “The Traditions of European Literature,” the second 
and concluding volume of which was interupted by his final illness. . 

Of these writings it may be said that his “Cotton Mather” and his 
“English Composition” stand out in the product of his early period; 
his “A Literary History of America,” which contradicted the judg- 
ments of the sages and aspersed some idols, has become with time a 
standard treatise; his “The France of Today” (delivered originally 
as Lowell lectures) opened the eyes of Americans to their ignorance of 
French racial characteristics. 'The sympathetic insight displayed in 
this book was so deeply appreciated by the French people that since 
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his death one of the lecture halls of the Sorbonne has been renamed 
after him “Hall Barrett Wendell.” “The Traditions of European 
Literature,” only one volume of which he completed, was a labor of 
love, the fruition of years of discerning scholarship. The period from 
Homer to Dante was covered by the first volume and the second would 
have brought the survey down to modern times. 

During his sabbatical vacations Wendell visited Europe at various 
times. In 1902-3 he represented Harvard University at the 300th 
anniversary of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and was Clark lecturer 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, England. In 1904-5 he was the first 
of the annual lecturers on the Hyde foundation at the Sorbonne and 
other French universities. In 1911 he went around the world, travel- 
ing in India, China and Japan. 

Wendell was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He received from Columbia 
University in 1913 the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters (Litt. D.); 
Harvard University conferred upon him the same degree in 1918, and 
Strassburg University, France, that of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) in 
1920. | 

Wendell was a man of pronounced individuality, warm in his 
sympathies, singularly loyal in his attachments, and free from little- 
ness. He never concealed his convictions, which were often critical 
of modern tendencies and points of view. If he seemed to champion 
the past at the expense of the present, it was because of his insistence 
on standards and his veneration for the summits not the table lands 
of tradition. His conversation had the charm of freedom from the 
commonplace. 

Wendell was married on June 1, 1880, to Edith Greenough of 
Quincy, who, with two sons and two daughters, survive him. 


RosBertT GRANT. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE (1832-1918). 
Fellow in Class III, Section 2, 1868. 
Andrew Dickson White was born in Homer, November 7, 1832, and 


died in Ithaca, only twenty-five miles from his birth-place, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1918. As a student at Hobart College and later at Yale, he 
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was impressed with the inadequacy and narrowness of the college 
training of those days. This feeling increased as he grew older and 
when Ezra Cornell consulted him as to the best employment of some of 
his wealth for the public benefit, Mr. White soon succeeded in inspiring 
him with the vision which became embodied in Cornell University. 
Mr. White became of course the president of the new university and 
it is to him that we owe the placing of scientific and technical courses 
on a level with the humanities. The development of Cornell has been 
a striking illustration both of the power of the ideal and of Mr. White’s 
wisdom. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Cornell has been 
successful in so far as it has followed the ideals of its first president. 
The principles that he laid down over fifty years ago are likely to guide 
the course of the University for years to come. 

People wondered in the early days why a man like Goldwin Smith 
should leave Oxford and come to Cornell; but it was the spirit of 
protest in him that made him love Cornell to the end of his life. At 
Cornell they were trying to do something new and worth while. It 
was the spirit of Andrew D. White that appealed to Goldwin Smith. 

Though Mr. White’s real reputation will rest on the work that he 
did in starting Cornell University as the embodiment of an ideal, this 
was by no means the whole of his work. His “ History of the Warfare 
of Science with Theology in Christendom” and his Autobiography are 
the two works which the general public knows, and it is sometimes 
forgotten that he was one of the founders of the American Historical 
Association and its first president. While president of Cornell Uni- 
versity he was also professor of Modern European history. In 1887 
he presented to Cornell his historical library and it was only fitting 
that the combined departments of history and political science should 
be known officially as “The President White School of History and 
Political Science.” 

Mr. White’s diplomatic career was varied and honorable. He was 
minister plenipotentiary to Germany from 1879 to 1881 and to Russia 
from 1892 to 1894 and later ambassador to Germany from 1897 to 
1902. 

A man of means and a wonderful host, he kept open house in Ithaca. 
Distinguished visitors to this country always visited Mr. White and 
no one who lived in Ithaca during the last years of Mr. White’s life can 
fail to realize what he meant to the social life of the faculty. The 
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University very properly bears the name of its founder, Ezra Cornell; 
but no one will question that it was Andrew D. White who put the 
breath of life into the young institution. 

Honors of course came to Mr. White in profusion. He enjoyed 
them keenly but they did not change him. A list of these, with other 
information, may be found in an obituary notice published in the 
Memoirs of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, Vol. 73; 
p. LX (1919). 


WiiLperR D. BaANcROoFtT. 
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Pliny Earle Goddard 

Charles Hall Grandgent . 

Louis Herbert Gray 

Charles Burton Gulick 

Roy Kenneth Hack 

William Arthur Heidel 

George Lincoln Hendrickson 

. Bert Hodge Hill . 

Elijah Clarence Hills 

William Henry Holmes 

Edward Washburn Hopkins . 
Joseph Clark Hoppin . 

Albert Andrew Howard 

William Guild Howard 

Ale’ Hrdlitka pie eae 
Eugene Xavier Louis Henry Hyvernat 
Carl Newell Jackson 
Hans Carl Gunther von Jagemann 
James Richard Jewett . 

Alfred Louis Kroeber . 

Kirsopp Lake 

Henry Roseman Lang. . 

Charles Rockwell Lanman 

John Livingston Lowes 

David Gordon Lyon 

Clifford Herschel Moore . 

George Foot Moore 

Hanns Oertel . 

Chandler Rathfon Post 

Edward Kennard Rand 

George Andrew Reisner 


. Chicago, IIl. 
Cambridge 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge 

. Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge 

New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Middletown, Conn. 
. New Haven, Conn. 


Athens, Greece 


. Bloomington, Ind. 
. Washington, D. C. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Pomfret, Conn. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


. Washington, D. C. 
. Washington, D. C. 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Cambridge 

New Haven, Conn. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 

New Haven, Conn. 
. Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
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Edward Robinson . 

Fred Norris Robinson . 
Rudolph Schevill 

Edward Stevens Sheldon . 
Herbert Weir Smyth 
Franklin Bache Stephenson . 
Charles Cutler Torrey . 
Alfred Marston Tozzer 
Clark Wissler . 
James Haughton Woods : 


039 


New York, N. Y. 
. Cambridge 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 


. Washington, D. C. 
. New Haven, Conn. 


. . Cambridge 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge 


Cuass IITI., Section III.— Political Economy and History.— 45. 


Wilbur Cortez Abbott 
Brooks Adams 
George Burton Adams 
Charles McLean Andrews 
John Spencer Bassett . 
Charles Jesse Bullock . 
Thomas Nixon Carver 
Edward Channing . 

John Bates Clark 
Archibald Cary Coolidge . 
Richard Henry Dana . 
Caeser. 5 jw 
Davis Rich Dewey . 
Ephraim Emerton . 
Henry Walcott Farnam 
Max Farrand . phy 
William Seott Ferguson . 
Irving Fisher . 
Worthington eee Ford 
Edwin Francis Gay 
Frank Johnson Goodnow . 
Evarts Boutell Greene 
Arthur Twining Hadley . 
Albert Bushnell Hart . 
Charles Homer Haskins 


Cambridge 
. Quincy 


es aie Conn. 
. New Haven, Conn. 


Northampton 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 

New York, N. Y. 
. Boston 
Cambridge 


. New Haven, Conn. 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 


. New Haven, Conn. 
. New Haven, Conn. 


Cambridge 


. New Haven, Conn. 


; Cambridge 
New York, N. Y. 
. Baltimore, Md. 

Champaign, IIl. 


. New Haven, Conn. 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
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Isaac Minis Hays 

Charles Downer Hazen 
George La Piana 

Henry Cabot Lodge 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell . 
William MacDonald 
Charles Howard Mcllwain 
Roger Bigelow Merriman 
Samuel Eliot Morison 
William Bennett Munro . 
Charles Lemuel Nichols . 
James Ford Rhodes 
William Milligan Sloane . 
John Osborne Sumner 
Frank William Taussig 
William Roscoe Thayer 
Frederick Jackson ‘Turner 
George Grafton Wilson 
George Parker Winship 
Allyn Abbott Young . «+. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge 
Nahant 
Cambridge 

New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 

. Boston 
Cambridge 

. Worcester 
ee 
New York, N. Y. 
. Boston 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cuiass III., Section IV.— Literature and the Fine Aris.— 46. 


Irving Babbitt 

George Pierce Baker 

William Sturgis Bigelow . 
Le Baron Russell Briggs . 
Charles Allerton Coolidge 
Frederick Shepherd Converse 
Samuel McChord Crothers . 
Wilberforce Eames . 
Edward Waldo Emerson . 
William Emerson 

Arthur Fairbanks 

Frank Edgar Farley 

Arthur Foote . he 
Edward Waldo Forbes 

Kuno Francke 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 

. Boston 
Cambridge 

. Boston 

. Boston 

. . Cambridge 
New York, N. Y. 
Concord 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Middleton, Conn. 
. Brookline 
Cambridge 


Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
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Daniel Chester French 

Horace Howard Furness . 
Robert Grant 

Morris Gray . 

Chester Noyes Giescnintanhs 
James Kendall Hosmer ; 
Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe . 
Archer Milton Huntington 
George Lyman Kittredge . 
William Coolidge Lane 

John Ellerton Lodge 

Charles Martin Tornov Loeffler 
Charles Donagh Maginnis 
Allan Marquand 
Albert Matthews 

Harold Murdock 

William Allan Neilson 

Thomas Nelson Page . 
William Lyon Phelps . 

Arthur Kingsley Porter 
Herbert Putnam 

Denman Waldo Ross . 

Paul Joseph Sachs . 

John Singer Sargent 

Ellery Sedgwick 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick . 
Richard Clipston Sturgis . 
Charles Howard Walker . 
Owen Wister. . . 

George Edward Rendaey - 
Charles Henry Conrad Wright . 
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New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A . Boston 
. Boston 

Citbabies 
‘Meaneli Minn. 
. Boston 
Won York, | i 2 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 

. Boston 

Medfield 

. Brookline 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Boston 

. Brookline 
Northampton 
Washington, D. C. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
Cambridge 
“Cait D. C. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
London, Eng. 

. Boston 
Cambridge 

. Boston 

. . . Boston 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ Beverly 
Cambridge 
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FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS.—71. 


(Number limited to seventy-five.) 


Crass I.— Mathematical and Physical Sciences.— 24. 


Section I.— Mathematics and Astronomy.— 8. 
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Charles Jean de la Valléc Poussin. . . . . =. =. +. +. # Louvain 


Crass I., Secrion II.— Physics.— 7. 


Svante August Arrhenius. . ...... . . . Stockholm 
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Sir Eymnest Rutherford... .. +... «+ + + Manchester 
Sir Joseph John Thomson ....... . . ~-. Cambridge 


Cuass I., Section III.— Chemistry.— 4. 
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Crass I.— Section IV.— Technology and Engineering.— 5. 
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Joseph Jacques Césaire Joflre . . . . =. 1s 5» « s 0 EOE 
Vsevolod Jevgenjevic Timonoff ...... .. . Petrograd 
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Crass II.— Natural and Physiological Sciences.— 22. 
Section I.— Geology, Mineralogy, and Physics of the Globe.— 10. 


SE ee ee eee 
Charles Barrois . . . OSE, cig oem Satin ie ae: ae 
Waldemar Christofer Delkener fags gail pete) tk aaa oe 
Sir Archibald Geikie . ... . . . . . Haslemere, Surrey 
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Emanuel de Margerie. . . av petee ae 
Gustaf Adolf Frederik Midusenall og igh gt gees ee 
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Cuass II, Section II.— Botany.— 5. 
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Crass II.— Section III.— Zoélogy and Physiology.— 3. 


SEES PEE aT EE eT TTT 
are ee a rs S 
George Henry Falkiner Nuttall . .. . . . . . Cambridge 


CLASS IL., Section 1V.— Medicine and Surgery.— 4. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt . . . . . . Cambridge 
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Charice Scott Sherrington . 3. ww wt te tw tw we Or 


Crass III.— Moral and Political Sciences.— 25. 
SECTION I.— Theology, Philosophy and Jurisprudence.— 5. 


Rt. Hon Arthur James Balfour. . .. . =. . . . Prestonkirk 
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ee ee a ee Cee: 
Raymond Poincaré. . Re OPEN ee 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. ive eae 8 


Section II.— Philology and Archeology.— 9. 
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Section III.— Political Economy and History.— 6. 
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Alfred Marshall . . . . . . Cambridge 
Rt. Hon. John Morley, Viewsund Morley of Bleckburn . . . London 
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George Walter Sesto pec OE ae 
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Section IV.— Literature and the Fine Aris.— 5. 
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STATUTES AND STANDING VOTES 





STATUTES 


Adopted November 8, 1911: amended May 8, 1912, January 8, and 
May 14, 1913, April 14, 1915, April 12, 1916, April 10, 1918, May 14, 1919, 
February 8, and April 12, 1922. 


CHAPTER I 


THE CORPORATE SEAL 


ARTICLE 1. The Corporate Seal of the Academy shall be as here 
depicted: 








ARTICLE 2. The Recording Secretary shall have the custody of the 
Corporate Seal. 


See Chap. v. art. 3; chap. vi. art. 2. 
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CHAPTER II 
FELLOWS AND FoREIGN Honorary MEMBERS AND DUES 


ARTICLE 1. The Academy consists of Fellows, who are either 
citizens or residents of the United States of America, and Foreign 
Honorary Members. They are arranged in three Classes, according to 
the Arts and Sciences in which they are severally proficient, and each 
Class is divided into four Sections, namely: 


Crass I. The Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
Section 1. Mathematics and Astronomy 
Section 2. Physics 
Section 3. Chemistry 
Section 4. ‘Technology and Engineering 


Cruass II. The Natural and Physiological Sciences 
Section 1. Geology, Mineralogy, and Physics of the Globe 
Section 2. Botany 
Section 3. Zodlogy and Physiology 
Section 4. Medicine and Surgery 


Crass III. The Moral and Political Sciences 
Section 1. Theology, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence 
Section 2. Philology and Archaeology 
Section 3. Political Economy and History 
Section 4. Literature and the Fine Arts 


ArTIcLE 2. The number of Fellows shall not exceed Six hundred, 
of whom not more than Four hundred shall be residents of Massachu- 
setts, nor shall there be more that Two hundred and ten in any one 


Class. 


ARTICLE 3. The number of Foreign Honorary Members shall not 
exceed Seventy-five. They shall be chosen from among citizens of 
foreign countries most eminent for their discoveries and attainments 
in any of the Classes above enumerated. There shall not be more 
than Twenty-five in any one Class. 


ARTICLE 4. If any person, after being notified of his election as 
Fellow or Resident Associate, shall neglect for six months to accept 

















See 
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in writing, or, if a Fellow resident within fifty miles of Boston shall 
neglect to pay his Admission Fee, his election shall be void; and if 
any Fellow resident within fifty miles of Boston or any Resident 
Associate shall neglect to pay his Annual Dues for six months after 
they are due, provided his attention shall have been called to this 
Article of the Statutes in the meantime, le shall cease to be a Fellow 
or Resident Associate respectively; but the Council may suspend the 
provisions of this Article for a reasonable time. 

With the previous consent of the Council, the Treasurer may dis- 
pense (sub silentio) with the payment of the Admission Fee or of the 
Annual Dues or both whenever he shall deem it advisable. In the case 
of officers of the Army or Navy who are out of the Commonwealth on 
duty, payment of the Annual Dues may be waived during such absence 
if continued during the whole financial year and if notification of such 
expected absence be sent to the Treasurer. Upon similar notification 
to the Treasurer, similar exemption may be accorded to Fellows or 
Resident Associates subject to Annual Dues, who may temporarily 
remove their residence for at least two years to a place more than fifty 
miles from Boston. 

If any person elected a Foreign Honorary Member shall neglect for 
six months after being notified of his election to accept in writing, 
his election shall be void. 


See Chap. vii. art. 2. 


ARTICLE 5. Every Fellow resident within fifty miles of Boston 
hereafter elected shall pay an Admission Fee of Ten dollars. 

Every Fellow resident within fifty miles of Boston shall, and others 
may, pay such Annual Dues, not exceeding Fifteen dollars, as shall 
be voted by the Academy at each Annual Meeting, when they shall 
become due; but any Fellow or Resident Associate shall be exempt 
from the annual payment if, at any time after his admission, he shall 
pay into the treasury Two hundred dollars in addition to his previous 
payments. : 

All Commutations of the Annual Dues shall be and remain perma- 
nently funded, the interest only to be used for current expenses. 

Any Fellow not previously subject to Annual Dues who takes up his 
residence within fifty miles of Boston, shall pay to the Treasurer within 

wthree months thereafter Annual Dues for the current year, failing which 
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his Fellowship shall cease; but the Council may suspend the provi- 
sions of this Article for a reasonable time. 

Only Fellows who pay Annual Dues or have commuted them may 
hold office in the Academy or serve on the Standing Committees or 
vote at meetings. 


ARTICLE 6. Fellows who pay or have commuted the Annual Dues 
aiid Foreign Honorary Members shall be entitled to receive gratis one 
copy of all Publications of the Academy issued after their election. 


See Chap. x, art. 2. 


ARTICLE 7. Diplomas signed by the President and the Vice- 
President of the Class to which the member belongs, and countersigned 
by the Secretaries, shall be given to Foreign Honorary Members and 
to Fellows on request. 


ARTICLE 8. If, in the opinion of a majority of the entire Council, 
any Fellow or Foreign Honorary Member or Resident Associate shall 
have rendered himself unworthy of a place in the Academy, the 
Council shall recommend to the Academy the termination of his 
membership; and if three fourths of the Fellows present, out of a 
total attendance of not less than fifty at a Stated Meeting, or at a 
Special Meeting called for the purpose, shall adopt this reeommenda- 
tion, his name shall be stricken from the Roll. 


See Chap. iii.; chap. vi. art. 1; chap. ix, art. 1, 7; chap. x. art. 2. 


CHAPTER III 
ELECTION OF FELLOWS AND ForREIGN Honorary MEMBERS 


ARTICLE 1. Elections of Fellows and Foreign Honorary Members 
shall be made by the Council in April of each year, and announced 
at the Annual Meeting in May. 


ArTICLE 2. Nominations to Fellowship or Foreign Honorary 
Membership in any Section must be signed by two Fellows of that 
Section or by three voting Fellows of any Sections; but in any one 
year no Fellow may nominate more than four persons. ‘These nomi- 
nations, with statements of qualifications and brief biographical data, 
shall be sent to the Corresponding Secretary. 











—— 


—— 
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All nominations thus received prior to February 15 shall be forth- 
with sent in printed form to every Fellow, with the names of the pro- 
posers in each case and a brief account of each nominee, and with 
the request that the list be returned before March 15, marked to 
indicate preferences of the voter in such manner as the Council may 
direct. 

All the nominations, with any comments thereon and with the 
results of the preferential indications of the Fellows, received by 
March 15, shall be referred at once to the appropriate Class Commit- 
tees, which shall report their decisions to the Council, which shall 
thereupon have power to elect. 

Persons nominated in any year, but not elected, may be placed on 
the preferential ballot of the next year at the discretion of the Council, 
but shall not further be continued on the list of nominees unless 
renominated. 

Notice shall be sent to every Fellow not later than the fifteenth of 
January, of each year, calling attention to the fact that the limit of 
time for sending nominations to the Corresponding Secretary will 
expire on the fifteenth of February. 


See Chap. ii.; chap. vi. art. 1; chap. ix. art. 1. 


CHAPTER IV 


OFFICERS 


ARTICLE 1. The Officers of the Academy shall be a President (who 
shall be Chairman of the Council), three Vice-Presidents (one from 
each Class), a Corresponding Secretary (who shall be Secretary of the 
Council), a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Librarian, all of 
whom shall be elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and shall hold 
their respective offices for one year, and until others are duly chosen 
and installed. . 

There shall be also twelve Councillors, one from each Section of each 
Class. At each Annual Meeting three Councillors, one from each 
Class, shall be elected by ballot to serve for the full term of four 
years and until others are duly chosen and installed. The same Fellow 
shall not be eligible for two successive terms. 
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The Councillors, with the other officers previously named, and the 
Chairman of the House Committee, ez officio, shall constitute the 
Council. 


See Chap. x, art. 1. 


ARTICLE 2. If any officer be unable, through death, absence, or 
disability, to fulfil the duties of his office, or if he shall resign, his place 
may be filled by the Council in its discretion for any part or the whole 
of the unexpired term. 


ArTICLE 3. At the Stated Meeting in March, the President shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee of three Fellows having the right 
to vote, one from each Class. ‘This Committee shall prepare a list of 
nominees for the several offices to be filled, and for the Standing Com- 
mittees, and file it with the Recording Secretary not later than four 
weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


See Chap. vi. art. 2. 


ARTICLE 4. Independent nominations for any office, if signed by 
at least twenty Fellows having the right to vote, and received by the 
Recording Secretary not less than ten days before the Annual Meet- 
ing, shall be inserted in the call therefor, and shall be mailed to all 
the Fellows having the right to vote. 


See Chap. vi. art. 2. 


ArticLE 5. The Recording Secretary shall prepare for use in 
voting at the Annual Meeting a ballot containing the namés of all 
persons duly nominated for office. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRESIDENT 


ArTICLE 1. The President, or in his absence the senior Vice-Presi- 
dent present (seniority to be determined by length of continuous 
fellowship in the Academy), shall preside at all meetings of the Acad- 
emy. In the absence of all these officers, a Chairman of the meeting 
shall be chosen by ballot. 
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ARTICLE 2. Unless otherwise ordered, all Committees which are 
not elected by ballot shall be appointed by the presiding officer. 


ARTICLE 3. Any deed or writing to which the Corporate Seal is to 
be affixed, except leases of real estate, shall be executed in the name of 
the Academy by the President or, in the event of his death, absence, or 
inability, by one of the Vice-Presidents, when thereto duly authorized. 


See Chap. ii. art. 7; chap. iv. art. 1, 3; chap. vi. art. 2; chap. vii. 
art. 1; chap. ix. art. 6; chap. x. art. 1, 2; chap. xi. art. 1. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SECRETARIES 


ARTICLE 1. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Academy and of the Council, recording or making an 
entry of all letters written in its name, and preserving for the files all 
official papers which may be received. At each meeting of the Council 
he shall present the communications addressed to the Academy which 
have been received since the previous meeting, and at the next meeting 
of the Academy he shall present such as the Council may determine. 

He shall notify all persons who may be elected Fellows or Foreign 
Honorary Members, or Resident Associates, send to each a copy of the 
Statutes, and on their acceptance issue the proper Diploma. He shall 
also notify all meetings of the Council; and in case of the death, 
absence, or inability of the Recording Secretary he shall notify all 
meetings of the Academy. 

Under the direction of the Council, he shall keep a List of the 
Fellows, Foreign Honorary Members, and Resident Associates, ar- 
ranged in their several Classes and Sections. It shall be printed 
annually and issued as of the first day of July. 

See Chap. ii. art. 7; chap. iii. art. 2, 3; chap. iv. art. 1; chap. ix. art. 6; 
chap. x. art. 1; chap. xi. art. 1. 


ARTICLE 2. The Recording Secretary shall have the custody of the 
Charter, Corporate Seal, Archives, Statute-Book, Journals, and all 
literary papers belonging to the Academy. 3 

Fellows or Resident Associates borrowing such papers or documents 
shall receipt for them to their custodian. 


_— 
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The Recording Secretary shall attend the meetings of the Academy 
and keep a faithful record of the proceedings with the names of the 
Fellows and Resident Associates present; and after each meeting is 
duly opened, he shall read the record of the preceding meeting. 

He shall notify the meetings of the Academy to each Fellow and 
Resident Associate by mail at least seven days beforehand, and in his 
discretion may also cause the meetings to be advertised; he shall 
apprise Officers and Committees of their election or appointment, 
and inform the Treasurer of appropriations of money voted by the 
Academy. 

After all elections, he shall insert in the Records the names of the 
Fellows by whom the successful nominees were proposed. 

He shall send the Report of the Nominating Committee in print 
to every Fellow having the right to vote at least three weeks before the 
Annual Meeting. 


See Chap. iv. art. 3. 


In the absence of the President and of the Vice-Presidents he shall, 
if present, call the meeting to order, and preside until a Chairman is 
chosen. 


See Chap. i.; chap. ii. art. 7; chap. iv. art. 3, 4, 5; chap. ix. art. 6; 
chap. x. art. 1, 2; chap. xi. art. 1, 3. 


ARTICLE 3. The Secretaries, with the Chairman of the Committeé 
of Publication, shall have authority to publish such of the records of 
the meetings of the Academy as may seem to them likely to promote 
its interests. 


CHAPTER VII 


THe TREASURER AND THE TREASURY 


ArTIcLE 1. The Treasurer shall collect all money due or payable to 
the Academy, and all gifts and bequests made to it. He shall pay all 
bills due by the Academy, when approved by the proper officers, except 
those of the Treasurer’s office, which may be paid without such ap- 
proval; in the name of the Academy he shall sign all leases of real 
estate; and, with the written consent of a member of the Committee 
on Finance, he shall make all transfers of stocks, bonds, and other 
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securities belonging to the Academy, all of which shall be in his official 
custody. 

He shall keep a faithful account of all receipts and expenditures, 
submit his accounts annually to the Auditing Committee, and render 
them at the expiration of his term of office, or whenever required to 
do so by the Academy or the Council. 

He shall keep separate accounts of the income of the Rumford Fund, 
and of all other special Funds, and of the appropriation thereof, and 
render them annually. 

His accounts shall always be open to the inspection ‘of the Council. 


ARTICLE 2. He shall report annually to the Council at its March 
meeting on the expected income of the various Funds and from all 
other sources during the ensuing financial year. He shall also report 
the names of all Fellows and Resident Associates who may be then 
delinquent in the payment of their Annual Dues. 


ARTICLE 3. He shall give such security for the trust reposed in him 
as the Academy may require. 


ARTICLE 4. With the approval of a majority of the Committee on 
Finance, he may appoint an Assistant Treasurer to perform his du- 
ties, for whose acts, as such assistant, he shall be responsible; or, with 
like approval and responsibility, he may employ any Trust Company 
doing business in Boston as his agent for the same purpose, the com- 
pensation of such Assistant Treasurer or agent to be fixed by the 
Committee on Finance and paid from the funds of the Academy. 


ARTICLE 5. At the Annual Meeting he shall report in print all his 
official doings for the preceding year, stating the amount and condition 
of all the property of the Academy entrusted to him, and the character 
of the investments. 


ARTICLE 6. The Financial Year of the Academy shall begin with 
the first day of April. 


ARTICLE 7. No person or committee shall incur any debt or 
liability in the name of the Academy, unless in accordance with a 
previous vote and appropriation therefor by the Academy or the 
Council, or sell or otherwise dispose of any property of the Academy, 
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except cash or invested funds, without the previous consent and ap- 
proval of the Council. 


See Chap. ii. art. 4, 5; chap. vi. art. 2; chap. ix. art. 6; chap. x. art. 
1, 2, 3; chap. xi. art. 1. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE LIBRARIAN AND THE LIBRARY. 


ARTICLE 1. The Librarian shall have charge of the printed books, 
keep a correct catalogue thereof, and provide for their delivery from 
the Library. 

At the Annual Meeting, as Chairman of the Committee on the Li- 
brary, he shall make a Report on its condition. 


ARTICLE 2. In conjunction with the Committee on the Library he 
shall have authority to expend such sums as may be appropriated by 
the Academy for the purchase of books, periodicals, etc., and for de- 
fraying other necessary expenses connected with the Library. 


ARTICLE 3. All books procured from the income of the Rumford 
Fund or of other special Funds shall contain a book-plate expressing 
the fact. 

ARTICLE 4. Books taken from the Library shall be receipted for to 
the Librarian or his assistant. 


ARTICLE 5. Books shall be returned in good order, regard being had 
to necessary wear with good usage. If any book shall be lost or 
injured, the Fellow or Resident Associate to whom it stands charged 
shall replace it by a new volume or by a new set, if it belongs to a set, 
or pay the current price thereof to the Librarian, whereupon the 
remainder of the set, if any, shall be delivered to the Fellow or Resi- 
dent Associate so paying, unless such remainder be valuable by reason 
of association. 


ArTICLE 6. All books shall be returned to the Library for examina- 
tion at least one week before the Annual Meeting. 


ArTIcLE 7. The Librarian shall have the custody of the Publica- 
tions of the Academy. With the advice and consent of the President, 
he may effect exchanges with other associations. 

See Chap. ii. art. 6; chap. x. art. 1, 2. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE COUNCIL 


Articte 1. The Council shall exercise a discreet supervision over 
all nominations and elections to membership, and in general supervise 
all the affairs of the Academy not explicitly reserved to the Academy 
as a whole or entrusted by it or by the Statutes to standing or special 
committees. 

It shall consider all nominations duly sent to it by any Class Com- 
mittee, and act upon them in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter ITI. 

With the consent of the Fellow interested, it shall have power to 
make transfers between the several Sections, reporting its action to 
the Academy. 

See Chap. iii. art. 2, 3; chap. x. art. 1. 
ARTICLE 2. Seven members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 3. It shall establish rules and regulations for the transac- 
tion of its business, and provide all printed and engraved blanks and 
books of record. 


ARTICLE 4. It shall act upon all resignations of officers, and all 
resignations and forfeitures of Fellowship or Resident Associateship; 
and cause the Statutes to be faithfully executed. 

It shall appoint all agents and subordinates not otherwise provided 
for by the Statutes, prescribe their duties, and fix their compensation. 
They shall hold their respective positions during the pleasure of the 
Council. 

ARTICLE 5. It may appoint, for terms not exceeding one year, and 
prescribe the functions of, such committees of its number, or of the 
Fellows of the Academy, as it may deem expedient, to facilitate the 
administration of the affairs of the Academy or to promote its interests. 


ARTICLE 6. At its March meeting it shall receive reports from the 
President, the Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Standing Commit- 
tees, on the appropriations severally needed for the ensuing financial 
year. At the same meeting the Treasurer shall report on the expected 
income of the various Funds and from all other sources during the 
same year. 
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A report from the Council shall be submitted to the Academy, for 
action, at the March meeting, recommending the appropriation which 
in the opinion of the Council should be made. 

On the recommendation of the Council, special appropriations may 
be made at any Stated Meeting of the Academy, or at a Special Meet- 
ing called for the purpose. 

See Chap. x. art. 3. 


ArTICLE 7. After the death of a Fellow or Foreign Honorary 
Member, it shall appoint a member of the Academy to prepare a bio- 
graphical notice for publication in the Proceedings. 

ArTICLE 8. It shall report at every meeting of the Academy such 
business as it may deem advisable to present. 


See Chap. ii art. 4, 5, 8; chap. iv. art. 1, 2; chap. vi. art. 1; chap. vii. 
art. 1; chap. xi. art. 1, 4. 


CHAPTER X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


ARTICLE 1. The Class Committee of each Class shall consist of the 
Vice-President, who shall be chairman, and the four Councillors of the 
Class, together with such other officer or officers annually elected as 
may belong to the Class. It shall consider nominations to Fellowship 
in its own Class, and report in writing to the Council such as may 
receive at a Class Committee Meeting a majority of the votes cast, 
provided at least three shall have been in the affirmative. 

See Chap. iil. art. 2. 


ArTICLE 2. At the Annual Meeting the following Standing Com- 
mittees shall be elected by ballot to serve for the ensuing year: 

(i) The Committee on Finance, to consist of three Fellows, who, 
through the Treasurer, shall have full control and management of the 
funds and trusts of the Academy, with the power of investing the funds 
and of changing the investments thereof in their discretion. 


See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap. vii. art. 1, 4; chap. ix. art. 6. 


(ii) The Rumford Committee, to consist of seven Fellows, who shall 
report to the Academy on all applications and claims for the 
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Rumford Premium. It alone shall authorize the purchase of books, 
publications and apparatus at the charge of the income from the 
Rumford Fund, and generally shall see to the proper execution of the 
trust. 

See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap, ix. art. 6. 

(iii) The Cyrus Moors Warren Committee, to consist of seven Fel- 
lows, who shall consider all applications for appropriations from the 
income of the Cyrus Moors Warren Fund, and generally shall see to 
the proper execution of the trust. 

See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap. ix. art. 6. 

(iv) The Committee of Publication, to consist of three Fellows, one 
from each Class, to whom all communications submitted to the 
Academy for publication shall be referred, and to whom the printing 
of the Proceedings and the Memoirs shall be entrusted. 

It shall fix the price at which the Publications shall be sold; but 
Fellows may be supplied at half price with volumes which may be 
needed to complete their sets, but which they are not entitled to 
receive gratis. 

Two hundred extra copies of each paper accepted for publication in 
the Proceedings or the Memoirs shall be placed at the disposal of the 
author without charge. 

See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap. vi. art. 1, 3; chap. ix. art. 6. 

(v) The Committee on the Library, to consist of the Librarian, ez 
officio, as Chairman, and three other Fellows, one from each Class, 
who shall examine the Library and make an annual report on its 
condition and management. 

See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap. viii. art. 1, 2; chap. ix. art. 6. 

(vi) The House Committee, to consist of three Fellows, who shall 
have charge of all expenses connected with the House, including the 
general expenses of the Academy not specifically assigned to the care 
of other Committees or Officers. 

See Chap. iv. art. 1, 3; chap. ix. art. 6. 

(vii) The Committee on Meetings, to consist of the President, the 
Recording Secretary, and three other Fellows, who shall have 
charge of plans for meetings of the Academy. 

See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap. ix. art. 6. 
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(viii) The Auditing Committee, to consist of two Fellows, who shall 
audit the accounts of the Treasurer, with power to employ an 
expert and to approve his bill. 


See Chap. iv. art. 3; chap. vii. art. 1; chap. ix. art. 6. 


ARTICLE 3. The Standing Committees shall report annually to the 
Council in March on the appropriations severally needed for the ensu- 
ing financial year; and all bills incurred on account of these Commit- 
tees, within the limits of the several appropriations made by the 
Academy, shall be approved by their respective Chairmen. 

In the absence of the Chairman of any Committee, bills may be 
approved by any member of the Committee whom he shall designate 
for the purpose. 


See Chap. vil. art. 1, 7; chap. ix. art. 6. 


CHAPTER XI 
MEETINGS, COMMUNICATIONS, AND AMENDMENTS 


ARTICLE 1. There shall be annually eight Stated Meetings of the 
Academy, namely, on the second Wednesday of October, November, 
December, January, February, March, April and May. Only at 
these meetings, or at adjournments thereof regularly notified, or at 
Special Meetings called for the purpose, shall appropriations of money 
be made or amendments of the Statutes or Standing Votes be effected. 

The Stated Meeting in May shall be the Annual Meeting of the 
Corporation. 

Special Meetings shall be called by either of the Secretaries at the 
request of the President, of a Vice-President, of the Council, or of ten 
Fellows having the right to vote; and notifications thereof shall state 
the purpose for which the meeting is called. 

A meeting for receiving and discussing literary or scientific com- 
munications may be held on the fourth Wednesday of each month, 


excepting July, August, and September; but no business shall be 


transacted at said meetings. 


ARTICLE 2. Twenty Fellows having the right to vote shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business at Stated or Special 
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Meetings. Fifteen Fellows shall be sufficient to constitute a meeting 
for literary or scientific communications and discussions. 


ARTICLE 3. Upon the request of the presiding officer or the Record- 
ing Secretary, any motion or resolution offered at any meeting shall 
be submitted in writing. 


ARTICLE 4. No report of any paper presented at a meeting of the 
Academy shall be published by any Fellow or Resident Associate 
without the consent of the author; and no report shall in any case be 
published by any Fellow or Resident Associate in a newspaper as an 
account of the proceedings of the Academy without the previous 
consent and approval of the Council. The Council, in its discretion, 
by a duly recorded vote, may delegate its authority in this regard to 
one or more of its members. 


ArTICLE 5. No Fellow or Resident Associate shall introduce a 
guest at any meeting of the Academy until after the business has been 
transacted, and especially until after the result of the balloting upon 
nominations has been declared. 


ARTICLE 6. The Academy shall not express its judgment on 
literary or scientific memoirs or performances submitted to it, or 
included in its Publications. 


ARTICLE 7. All proposed Amendments of the Statutes shall be re- 
ferred to a committee, and on its report, at a subsequent Stated Meet- 
ing or at a Special Meeting called for the purpose, two thirds of the 
ballot cast, and not less than twenty, must be affirmative to effect 
enactment. 


ARTICLE 8. Standing Votes.may be passed, amended, or rescinded 
at a Stated Meeting, or at a Special Meeting called for the purpose, 
by a vote of two thirds of the members present. They may be 
suspended by a unanimous vote. 


See Chap. ii. art. 5, 8; chap. iii. chap. iv. art. 3, 4, 5; chap. v. art. 1; 
chap. vi. art. 1, 2; chap. ix. art. 8. 
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STANDING VOTES 


1. Communications of which notice has been given to either of the 
Secretaries shall take precedence of those not so notified. 

2. Fellows or Resident Associates may take from the Library six 
volumes at any one time, and may retain them for three months, and 
no longer. Upon special application, and for adequate reasons 
assigned, the Librarian may permit a larger number of volumes, not 
exceeding twelve, to be drawn from the Library for a limited period. 

3. Works published in numbers, when unbound, shall not be taken 
from the Hall of the Academy without the leave of the Librarian. 

4. There may be chosen by the Academy, under such rules as the 
Council may determine, one hundred Resident Associates. Not 
more than forty Resident Associates shall be chosen in any one Class. 

Resident Associates shall be entitled to the same privileges as Fel- 
lows, in the use of the Academy building, may attend meetings and 
present papers, but they shall not have the right to vote. They shall 
pay no Admission Fee, and their Annual Dues shall be the same as 
those of Fellows residing within fifty miles of Boston. 

The Council and Committees of the Academy may ask one or more 
Resident Associates to act with them in an advisory or assistant ca- 
pacity. 

5. Communications offered for publication in the Proceedings or 
Memoirs of the Academy shall not be accepted for publication before 
the author shall have informed the Committee on Meetings of his 
readiness, either himself or through some agent, to use such time as the 
Committee may assign him at such meeting as may be convenient both 
to him and to the Committee, for the purpose of presenting to the 
Academy a general statement of the nature and significance of the 
results contained in his communication. 
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RUMFORD PREMIUM 


In conformity with the terms of the gift of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, of a certain Fund to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and with a decree of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts for carrying into effect the general charitable intent and 
purpose of Count Rumford, as expressed in his letter of gift, the Acad- 
emy is empowered to make from the income of the Rumford Fund, as 
it now exists, at any Annual Meeting, an award of a gold and a silver 
medal, being together of the intrinsic value of three hundred dollars, 
as a Premium to the author of any important discovery or useful 
improvement in light or heat, which shall have been made and pub- 
ished by printing, or in any way made known to the public, in any 
part of the continent of America, or any of the American Islands; 
preference always being given to such discoveries as, in the opinion of 
the Academy, shall tend most to promote the good of mankind; and, 
if the Academy sees fit, to add to such medals, as a further Premium 
for such discovery and improvement, a sum of money not exceeding 
three hundred dollars. 
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Abbot, em G., accepts Fellowship, 


43 
Abbott, W. C., 
439. 
Académie Royale de Belgique, 150th 

anniversary of, 444, 447. 
Adams, W. &., elected Fellow, 458. 
Aérography, 442. 

Aéronautical Science, Recent Devel- 

opments in, 442. 

Air, The Joule-Thomson Effect in, 


448. 

Allbutt, Sir T. C., elected a 
Honorary Member, 

Allen, J. H., death of, 440. 

Ames, A. Jr., The Dioptrics of the 
Eye as Related to Pictorial Art, 
443; The Physiology of Vision 
and the Technique of Art, 446. 

Amory (Francis) Fund, 451. 

Animals from Prehistoric Times, Col- 
lection of Skeletons of, 441. 

Archaeological Methods used by the 
Harvard-Boston Expedition, 443. 

Armaments, The Recent Conference 
on the Reduction of, 446. 

Art, the Physiology of Vision and the 
Technique of, 446. 

Ascomycetes, N ote on Two Remark- 
able, 423. 

Assessments, Annual, 456. 


accepts Fellowship, 


Babbitt, I., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Banks, Nathan, elected Fellow, 459. 

Barker, F. D., The Parasitic Worms 
of the Animals of Bermuda. I. 
Trematodes, 213, 446. 

se S. J., accepts Fellowship, 

—_ J. S., accepts Fellowship, 


Bell, Louis, Notes on the Early Evo- 
lution of the Reflector, 67, 440, 
441. 

Bennitt, Rudolf, Additions to the 
Hydroid Fauna of the Bermudas, 
239, 4 

Bermuda, "The Echinoderms of the 
Challenger Bank, 351, 448. 


Bermuda, The Parasitic Worms of the 
Animals of, I. Trematodes, 213, 
446. 

Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search, Contributions from, 213, 
239, 351. 

Bermudas, Additions to the Hydroid 
Fauna of the, 239, 446. 

Berry, E. W., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Biographical Notices, 470; Commit- 
tee on, 444. 

Bouton, C. L., death of, 445. 

Bowditch, C. P., death of, 440. 

Bowen, N. L., accepts Fellowship, 


439. 

Bowen, R. H., The Phenomenon of 
Polymegaly in the Sperm-Cells 
of the Family Pentatomidae, 
388, 459. 

Bowles, F. T., gift from, 442. 

Branner, J. C., accepts Fellowship, 
4: 


9. 

Bridgman, P: W., The Effect of Pres- 
sure on the Thermal Conductiv- 
ity of Metals, 75, 440; The 
Effect of Tension on the Electri- 
cal Resistance of Certain Ab- 
normal Metals, 39, 440; The 
Failure of Ohm’s Law in Gold 
and Silver at High Current Den- 
sities, 129, 440. 

Brues, C. T., Some Hymenopterous 
Parasites of Lignicolous Itoni- 
didie, 261, 44 

Bryce, Viscount James, death of, 444. 

Buck, C. D., accepts Fellowship, 439. 


Cajori, F., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Calorie, The Ratio of the, at 73° to 
that at 20°, 375, 448. 

Campbell, C. M., accepts Fellow- 
ship, 439. 

Campbell, L. L., accepts Fellowship, 
4: 


39. 
Canavan, M.M. See Fernald, W. E., 
and others. 
Cannon, W. B., New Evidence for 
Nervous Control of Some In- 
ternal Secretions, 444. 
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Carpenter, T. M., elected Fellow, 
459. 


i J., addressed the Academy, 


Chiciiemaces Bank, Bermuda, The 
Echinoderms of the, 351, ‘448, 
Channing, Edward, elected Fellow, 

459. 


Clark, H. L., The Echinoderms of the 
Challenger Bank, Bermuda, 351, 
448 


Clarke, E. C., death of, 440. 

Cobb, Stanley, elected Fellow, 459. 
Cole, R., accepts Fellowship, 439. 
Coleridge, A Neglected Note Book of, 


Conductivity of Metals, The Effect of 
Pressure on the Thermal, 75, 440. 
Converse, F. 
441. 
Council, Report of, 448. 
Councilman, W. T., resigns Fellow- 
ship, 443. 
Cram, R. A., resigns Fellowship, 441. 
Cross, C. R., death of, 441. 
Cryptogamic Laboratories of Har- 
vard University, Contribution 
from, 289. 


Davis, A. P., accepts Fellowship, 441. 

Day, C., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Derr, Louis, Report of the Publica- 
tion Committee, 454. 

Dunn, Gano, elected Fellow, 459. 

Durand, W. F., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 


Echelon Spectrum Lines, Grid Struc- 
ture in, 1, 440. 

Echinoderms, The, of the Challenger 
Bank, Bermuda, 351, 448. 
Eddington, A. 8., elected Foreign 

Honorary Member, 458. 

Edes, H. H., Report of the Treasurer, 
449. 

Edison, T. A., elected Fellow, 459. 

Emerson, R. A., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

Emerson, W., accepts Fellowship, 
441; transferred from Class I., 
Sect. 4 to Class III., Sect. 4, 448. 

Endogoneae, A Revision of the, 289, 
448. 

Eye, The Dioptrics of the, as Related 
to Pictorial Art, 443. 


Farley, F. E., accepts Fellowship, 439. 
Farrand, M., accepts Fellowship, 439. 


S., accepts F ellowship, 
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Fauna, Hydroid, of the Bermudas, 
Additions to the, 239, 446. 
Feeble Minded, Wav erley Researches 
in the Pathology of the, 440. 
Fellows deceased (7) — 
J. A. Allen, 440. 
C. L. Bouton, 445. 
C. P. Bowditch, 440. 
E. C. Clarke, 440. 
C. R. Cross, 441. 
J. W. Hammond, 447. 
H. F. Mills, 440. 
Fellows elected (19) — 
W. 5S. Adams, 458. 
Nathan Banks, 459. 
T. M. Carpenter, 459. 
Edward Channing, 459. 
Stanley Cobb, 459. 
Gano Dunn, 459. 
T. A. Edison, 459. 
J. L. Goodale, 459. 
E. C. Kemble, 458. 
George La Piana, 459. 
R. W. Lovett, 459. 
William McDougall, 459. 
A. K. Porter, 459. 
A. C. Redfield, 459. 
A. F. Rogers, 459. 
P. J. Sachs, 459. 
R. C. Tolman, 458. 
W. H. Weston, Jr., 459. 
C. H. C. Wright, 459. 
Fellows, List of, 525. 
Fellows resigning Fellowship (2) 
W. T. Councilman, 443. 
R. A. Cram, 441. 
Ferguson, W. S., accepts Fellowship, 
439 


Fernald, W. E., Southard, E. C., 
Canavan, M. M., Raeder, O. J., 
and Taft, A. E., Waverley Re- 
searches in the Pathology of the 
Feeble Minded, 440. 

FitzGerald, D., On a great Collection 
of Skeletons of Animals from 
Prehistoric Times at the Rancho 
la Brea, near Los Angeles, Cal., 
441. 

Flight, Meteorological Phenomena in 
Relation to, 442. 

Foreign Honorary Members deceased 

2 


Viscount Bryce, 444. 
Julius von Hann, 440. 
Foreign Honorary ‘Members elected 


(3) 
Sir T. C. Allbutt, 459. 
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A. 8. Eddington, 458. 
E. de Margerie, 459. 
Foreign Honorary Members, List of, 
542. 


—— E. C., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 


Frothingham, P. R., accepts Fellow- 
ship, 439. 


Galaxy, The, Its Content and Di- 
mensions, 442. 

General Fund, 449; Appropriations 
from the Income of, 443, 444, 
445. 


Gibbs, J. W., Some Features in the 
work of, 447. 

Gold and Silver at High Current 
Densities, The Failure of Ohm’s 
Law in, 129, 440. 

Goodale, J. L., elected Fellow, 459. 

Greek Novel, The, 440. 

pease eg in Echelon Spectrum 

4nes ; 


Gulick, C. B. The Greek Novel, 440. 


Hall, E. H., member of Committee on 
Biographical Notices, 444. 

Hammond, J. W., death of, 447. 

Hann, Julius von, death of, 440. 

Hardy, G. H., accepts Foreign Hono- 
rary Membership, 439. 

Harrison, R. G., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

Harvard University. See Crypto- 
gamic Laboratories of Harvard 
University. 

Harvard-Boston Expedition, Archae- 
ological Methods used by the, 
443 


Helmholtz, H. von and his Signifi- 
cance for a Century of Science, 
441. 


Hocking, W. E., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

House Committee, Report of, 455. 

House Expenses, Appropriation for, 
445. 

Howell, W. H., accepts Fellowship, 
439 


Humphreys, W. J., accepts Fellow- 
ship, 439. 

Hyvernat, E. X. L. H., accepts Fel- 
lowship, 439. 


Insect Spermatogenesis, Studies on, 
IV. The Phenomenon of Poly- 
megaly in the Sperm-Cells, 388, 
459. 
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Internal Secretions, New Evidence 
for Nervous: Control of Some, 
4 


Inverse Hyperbolic Functions of a 
Complex Variable, A Table and 
Method of Computation of Elec- 
tric Wave Propagation, Trans- 
mission Line Pnenomena, Op- 
tical Refraction, and, 173, 443. 

Ives, F. E., accepts Fellowship, 439. 


Jenney, C. F., accepts Fellowship, 
439 


Joule-Thomson Efféct in Air, The, 
448. 


Keith, A., accepts Fellowship, 439. 
Kellogg, O. D., accepts Fellowship, 


439. 
Kemble, E. C., elected Fellow, 458. 
Kemp, J. F., accepts Fellowship, 439. 
Kent, N. A., and Taylor, L. B., The 
Grid Structure in Echelon Spec- 
trum Lines, 1, 440. 


Laboratory Products, 447. 

La Piana, George, elected Fellow, 459. 

Lawton, F., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Le Chatelier, The General Conditions 
of Validity of the Principle of, 
19, 440. 

Library, appropriation for, 445. 

Library Committee, Report of, 451. 

Light, Ultra-Violet, Atmospheric At- 
tenuation of, 363, 444. 

Lipman, J. G., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

Loeffler, C. ay 
ship, 441 

Loomis, F. W. , The Heat of Vapori- 
zation of Mercury, 448. 

Lorentz, H. A., Reception to, 446; 
Some Features in the Work of 
the late J. W. Gibbs, 447. 

Lotka, A. J., The General Conditions 
of Validity of the Principle of Le 
Chatelier, 19, 440. 

Lovett, R. W., elected Fellow, 459. 

Lowes, J. L., accepts Fellowship, 439; 
A Neglected Note Book of Cole- 
ridge, 447. 

Lyman, Theodore, Report of the 
Rumford Committee, 452. 


., accepts Fellow- 


Maginnis, C. D., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 
Main, C. T., accepts Fellowship, 439. 
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Margerie, E. de, elected Foreign Hon- 
orary Member, 459. 

Mayo, W. J. accepts Fellowship, 439. 

McAdie, A. , Aérography, 442. 

McDougall, William, elected Fellow, 
459 


Mercury, The Heat of Vaporization 

of, 448. 

Merriam, J. C., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

Merrill, E. D., accepts Fellowship, 


439. 
Metals, The Effect of Pressure on the 
Thermal Conductivity of, 75, 


440. 

Metals, The Effect of Tension on the 
Electrical Resistance of Certain 
Abnormal, 39, 440. 

Meteorological Phenomena in Rela- 
tion to Flight, 442. 

Miller, G. S., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Mills, H. F., death of, 440. 

Molengraaff, G. A. F., accepts For- 
eign Honorary Membership, 439. 


Nominating Committee, 446. 
Norris, J. F., Report of the C. M. 
Warren Committee, 453. 


Officers elected, 457; List of, 523. 

Ohm’s Law, The Failure of, in Gold 
and Silver at High Current Den- 
sities, 129, 440. 

Orientalists, Special Meeting of, 460. 


Parasites, Some Hymenopterous, of 
Lignicolous Itonidide, 261, 443. 

Patten, W., accepts Fellowship, ’ 439. 

Peabody, F. W. ., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

Pentatomidae, The Phenomenon of 
Polymegaly in the Sperm-Cells 
of the Family, 388, 459. 

Phelps, W. L., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 

Pierce, G. W., Artificial Electric Lines 
with Mutual Inductance be- 
tween Adjacent Series Elements, 
193, 443; A Table and Method 
of Computation of Electric Wave 
Propagation, Transmission Line 
Phenomena, Optical Refraction, 
and Inverse Hyperbolic Func- 
tions of a Complex Variable, 
173, 443. 


Pilsbry, H. A., accepts Fellowship, 
441. 
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Piper, C. V., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Pirenne, Henri, elected Foreign Hon- 
orary Member, 459. 

Polymegaly, The Phenomenon of, in 
the Sperm-Cells of the Family 
Pentatomidae, 388, 459. 

Porter, A. K., elected Fellow, 459. 

Post, C. R., accepts Fellowship, 439. 

Publication Committee, Report of, 
454. 

Publication Fund, 450; Appropria- 

tion from the Income of, 445. 


Raeder, O. J. See Fernald, W. E., 
and others. 

Reale Universita di oe: 700th 
anniversary, 440, 445, 447. 

Records of Meetings, 439 

Redfield, A. C., elected Fellow, 459. 

Reflector, Notes on the Early Evolu- 
tion of the, 67, 440, 441. 

Refraction, Optical, and Inverse Hy- 
perbolic Functions of a Complex 
Variable, A Table and Method of 
Computation of Electric Wave 
Propagation, Transmission Line 
Phenomena, 173, 443. 

Reisner, G. A., Archaeological Meth- 
ods used by the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition, 443. 

Resistance, Electrical, of Certain Ab- 
normal Metals, The Effect of 
Tension on the, 39, 440. 

Rogers, A. F., elected Fellow, 459. 

Romberg, Arnold, The Ratio of the 
Calorie at 73° to that at 20°, 375, 
448. 

Royster, P. H., The Joule-Thomson 
Effect in Air, 448. 

Rumford, Count, photograph of 

| Gainsborough’s portrait of, 439. 

Rumford Committee, Report of, 452. 

Rumford Fund, 449; Appropriations 
from the Income of, 445; papers 
published by aid of, 1, 75, 363, 
375 


Rumford Premium, 561. 

Rumford Historical Association, ac- 
cepts replica of Rumford Medal, 
439. 

Russell, H. N., accepts Fellowship, 
439. 


Sachs, P. J., elected Fellow, 459. 

Schaeffer, E. R., Atmospheric At- 
tenuation of Ultra-Violet Light, 

363, 444. 
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Schlesinger, F., accepts Fellowship, 
439 
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